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~ AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 














Leads to 
New Business 


Security Mutual field men need 
never want for leads to new busi- 
ness. Direct mail letters play an 
important part in agency service 
for both old and new agents. 
Actual results show costs down- 
ward from forty cents per thou- 
sand of business written. 


Visual sales material furnished 
offers added help at the critical 
moment. Home Office coopera- 
tion is traditional with Security 
Mutual Life. 


Established 1886 


Sccurity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NLY. 


THE 


Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


\ corporation organized and operating under 
the Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All de- 
sirable forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Reston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfect! 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT 

















| I would like to discuss desirable 
| agency contracts with desirable 
agency applicants! 


iddress— 


ERNEST ¢ 








GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 














OUR LEADERS 


1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income 
Adjustment 


2. Retirement Income Endow- 


ments Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 


3. Juvenile Education Endow- 
ments 


Attractive General Agent’s 
Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
CHARLES L. PRESTON, President 








MILAIR, Vice President 




















| An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 
Child-Forms 


Modern Policies 


Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 

Very Liberal Renewals 
Splendid Territory 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 




















| The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
nsurance Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
1 Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 
1 Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ident 


Looking into the future of li And the boy grew older. He has 
nsurance at age 4 now attained age 8 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


See page 13 for biographical data on the president 
of the world’s largest financial institution 


UT IN FRONT :-:: 


At the Constitutional Convention in An undergraduate at Yale In school at Little Falls, N. Y., the family 
Albany, N. Y. in 1915 University in 190! home, at age 1/4 














Looking Forward 


During the year 1935 the Company con- 
solidated much of its territory—standardized 
its agency contracts—issued new policy 
forms and various sales aids—secured 28% 
more paid for business and at less cost. 


Much always remains to be done. We want 
with us the type of men who enjoy creative 
work and the opportunity and satisfaction 
that go with it—a fine old company with 
brand new opportunities for good men. 


Ayan Lyfe 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded 185( 





654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N.Y. 














General Agency Openings with 





A Great Company 
Growing Greater 


A COMPANY THAT HAS 
@ A Liberal Contract 


(Both First Year and Renewal Commissions) 


@ An Attractive Line of Policies 


(Designed to fit every need) 


@ A Unique Sales Program 
(Practical assistance and cooperation in the field) 
Enjoy the advantages of 
Commonwealth Cordial Cooperation 


IT WORKS 





Write J. HERBERT SNYDER, Agency Vice President 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE 
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Capacity and Facility 


OTIVES to induce life insurance have limit only in 
the range of man’s fears or dreams. Intelligent solici- 
tation discloses to the trained producer, the dominat- 

ing aspirations or abhorrence of his every client. Subsequent 
presentation is furthered as intimate knowledge supplements 
principles specifically applied. Whether love or ambition, thrift 
or greed, dread or duty rules, life insurance men can truly 
prove that individual attainment is promoted by the possession 
of a life insurance contract. 


Through the changing years popular public preference is 
focussed upon a variety of anxieties and anticipations. Life 
insurance has the facility and capacity and must be made to 
harmonize its objectives with those of the men and women it 
is designed to serve. For, like death which “has all times for 
its own,” life insurance meets perfectly the demands that every 
current vogue imposes upon those who seek future benefit by 
present sacrifice. 


Life insurance has an all inclusiveness in the uses to which 
it may be directed. As a means of protection, a vehicle for 
savings, a way of investment and a bulwark against the 
ravages of death, age, disease, accident and infirmity, it is 
equally effective and has no substitute. 


Life insurance men, to maintain and stabilize their personal 
income, must keep attuned to the public preference in each 
changing hour. Though developments, startling at first and 
unprecedented, may seem to herald an era of drastic departure 
from established and traditional practices, social, economic or 
financial, alert underwriters revise their selling efforts to meet 
the new viewpoint. They do not permit innovation to dis- 
courage or dishearten their activity. Their progress is not 
thwarted nor their enthusiasm lessened because the humor of 
their prospects and their policyholders have veered into un- 
familiar channels. 


Every life insurance agent must be as firm in his belief as 
he is secure in his knowledge that life insurance will be always 
under every circumstance, an indispensable assistance to the 
average man in arriving at the goal he has set. Past experience 
surely guarantees that a life insurance program can provide 
a sure and adaptable way for the man in every walk of life 
to fulfill his dream or defeat his fears more economically, more 
independently and more quickly than any other means within 
his reach or at his command. 


ae 











THE HOMICIDE RECORD OF 1935 


Decline Registered in 1935 for 


G-men now rank in efficiency 

Scotland Yard, the Texa 

Rar and Royal Mounted of Can 

i. The major dramatic crimes how- 

r, cause but a small fraction of the 

tal homicidal loss in the course of 

1 year which still approaches 12,000 

lives per annum. In the table below 

I give the record for American cities 

starting with 122 cities in 1926 and 

ending with 184 in 1935, showing a 

homicide death rate 
from 10.8 per 100,000 to 8.7. 


decline in the 


HOMICIDE IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
CITIES, 1926-1935 


Rate per 100,000 


No. of 
Ye Cities Population Homicides Rats 
192 34,441,178 3,735 10.8 
19 $5,.569.543 3.84 10.5 
10 8.049.991 3.966 10.4 
1999 14 38,468,721 5,997 10.4 
19 164 410,664,434 4,429 10.9 
164 41,412,203 4,512 10.9 
80 413,084,505 4,496 10.4 
1 180 413,828,483 4,553 10.4 
184 44,937,169 4,454 9.9 
184 45,736,641 3,994 8.7 


The next table shows the homicide 
New York City and New 
York State, separately considered, for 
the period 1907-1935 


record f 


HOMICIDE IN NEW YORK CITY AND 
STATE, 1907-1935 

Rate 

NEW YORK CITY 


ver 100.000 


REST OF STATE 


Death Rate Deaths Rate 
} 2 ‘ { 2 
. 1 1 > 1 
' 
The ma Die S 
cities with a total popula 
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Jacksonville 44.3, 


group are so 


First Time in 


Many Years 


By Dr. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LLD. 


Consulting Statistician 


Special to The Spectator) 


ne 16,000,000 shows a decline in 
the homicide death rate from 9.9 per 
100,000 in 1934 to 8.7 in 1935. There 
was an increase in the rate in 59 cities, 
a decrease in 106, while the rate re- 
mained the same in 19. 

Analyzing the returns for the 184 
cities, I give next a table in which 
the cities are arranged according to 
the rate per 100,000. 


in the homicide death rate. It is 
gratifying to note that Memphis has 
gone down to third place and may go 
down further. Macon, which last year 
held first place, yielded this unenviable 
distinction to Shreveport, La. Prob- 
ably the same claim will be made for 
Shreveport as for Memphis, that local 
hospital facilities have a bearing on 
the matter but that cannot be allowed 


HOMICIDE IN 184 AMERICAN CITIES, 1935 
Rate per 100,000 


Number 


Rate Cities 
0 oscce , soe OF 
1-9 ‘ o° , . 108 
10-19 ee oe cosee St 
20-29 eseecee . ° ° 9 
30-39 . eeee ee eee 6 
SHED cc ctecccsecesecesecsoese eeccee oe 7 
mn MTC Te cee l 
60-69 l 
Total coe sereccccece 184 


This table shows that there were no 
homicide deaths in 1935 in 30 cities 
with a total population of 2,000,000, 
while in 103 cities with a total popula- 
tion of nearly 34,000,000 the rate was 
from 1 to 9 per 100,000. At the 
extreme, however, it is shown that 
two cities with a total population of 
about 150,000, had a rate of from 50 
to 69 per 100,000, suggestive of a brief 
comment concerning particular local- 
ities. 

The ten cities with lowest homicide 
death rates in 1935 were Milwaukee 
0.6, Reading 0.9, Lansing 1.1, Law- 
Niagara Falls 1.1, Lake- 
.2, Lincoln 1.2, New Haven 1.2, 

Mass., 1.2 and Springfield, 
1.2. The ten cities with the 
homicide death rates 
61.7, Macon 53.5, 
Memphis 49.1, Nashville 48.8, Mont- 
gomery 45.6, Atlanta 45.2, Mobile 44.5, 


rence 1.1, 
wood 
Quincy, 
Mass., 

highest were 


Shreveport with 


Augusta 40.5, and 
Savannah 38.5. All of the latter 
ithern cities réflecting a 


which the 


state of civilization for 


South has every reason to be ashamed. 


That section of the country where 
ybably one man in five carries a 
in his pocket is bound to have 


record far above 


rage and until the carrying of 


ide death 


; , 
able weapons is absolutely pro- 


in southern states there is not 


for a material reduction 


chance 


of Aggregate Aggregate Average 
Population Deaths Rate 
2,106,529 0 0.0 
33,791,789 1,864 5.5 
6,207,090 880 14.2 
1,606,000 367 22.9 
702,523 254 36.2 
1,187,510 550 46.3 
54,200 29 53.5 
81,000 50 61.7 
45,736,641 3,994 8.7 


for under existing conditions of death 
registration. To better illustrate the 
geographical concentration of homi- 
cide in the southern states I give be- 
low a tabulation by nine geographical 
divisions in accordance with the Cen- 
sus Office method. (See next page.) 

The eight cities in the East South 
Central section of the country showed 
in 1935 a homicide death rate of 36.8 
per 100,000 compared with a rate of 
1.7 for the 31 New England cities. In 
other words, homicide is more than 
twenty times as frequent, in propor- 
tion to the population, in the East 
South Central cities than in New Eng- 
land where laws regarding conceal- 
able weapons are reasonably well 
enforced. The homicide death rate 
declined in all the geographical divi- 
sions of the country except in the 
mountain states in which it increased 
from 5.8 per 100,000 in 1934 to 7.5 
in 1935, or 29.3%. In the Middle 
Atlantic States the rate remained the 
same. It decreased 12.2% in the East 
South Central States, 17.7% in 
the South Atlantic, 13.1% in the West 
South Central, 4.5% in the West North 
Central, 21.7% in the East North Cen- 
tral, 6.6% in the Pacific and 10.5% 
in the New England States. For the 
country as a whole the rate decreased 
12.1%. 

The homicide death rate in our five 
largest cities shows an average of 6.8 
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REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDES, 1934 and 1935 
Rate per 100,000 











No. of -—————-1934 - — / —1935 —~ 
Re n* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
East S uth Central ..... ben ames x 1,396,650 585 41.9 1,430,150 526 36.8 
South ee - ee 3,240,782 841 26.0 3,4 706 21.4 
West South Central ..... jmewinw 10 1,978,100 424 21.4 2,032,459 379 18.6 
West North Central .............. 14 2,121,750 347 11.1 3,161,050 336 10.6 
East North Central ......... a 40 11,633,835 1,130 9.7 11,866,577 906 7.6 
DEER. cerceueedsdeetierssescece 3 503,000 29 5.8 509,500 38 7.5 
PD 6ebbnebbededsdheneenseueeses 15 4,369,510 266 6.1 4,505,900 259 5.7 
te i? va¢nnesdotauwoaeke 43 15,088,762 764 5.1 15,292,021 783 5.1 
ee err 31 3,604,780 68 1.9 3,636,930 61 1.7 
$6540 €40080668 0600006668 184 44,937,169 4,454 9.9 45,736,641 8,994 8.7 
*East South Central ...... Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
South Atlantic ......c00. Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia. West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florda. 
West Geeta) ccccccsoed Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
West N. Central ........ Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, N. Dakota, S. Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 
East N. Central ........ Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
DERE. oc ccescsssesées Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada. 
Pasile <ccscccrvecesesoces Washington, Oregon, California. 
Middle Atlantic ......... New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


New England 
necticut. 


per 100,000 in 1935 compared with 
7.5 in 1934. The rate increased in 
two cities, decreased in two and re- 
mained the same in one. The high- 
est rate was returned for Chicago, 
or 9.4 per 100,000, followed by Los 
Angeles with 7.0. 


HOMICIDE IN FIVE LARGEST CITIES, 


1934-1935 
Rate per 100,000 
———1934—_—__ 
Deaths Rate 
Chicago ... ied Gkeies a 13.3 
Detroit bites Wa eed ; o> See 5.6 
DOS MED wicacdcetcaes _ ian 6.2 
Sn: cceabeweoes ; 158 6.1 
eee ee 97 4.8 
1,237 7.5 
— 1935 — 
Deaths Rate 
Chicago .. , sae . 361 9.4 
Detroit Newenke ieee F -- 105 5.6 
Los Angeles ....... — as. 7.0 
S| Fea pereteun Se 5.9 
oo ee new 121 6.0 
1,135 6.8 


The high homicide death rate for 
American cities is in marked contrast 
to the rate for Canadian cities which, 
however, shows an increase from 1.2 
per 100,000 in 1934 to 1.7 in 1935. The 
rate was highest in Saskatoon, or 4.0 
per 100,000, followed by Calgary with 
a rate of 3.3. There were no homi- 
cides in Brantford in 1934 or 1935, 
while Ottawa and Victoria each had 
one homicide in 1935 compared with 
none the previous year. 

To further illustrate the interna- 
tional aspects of the problem, I give 


scteoceee .-Maine, New Hampshire, 


Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 


the homicide death rates for the last 
ten years for two interesting coun- 
tries or respectively Switzerland and 


the Dominion of New Zealand. For 
the period 1930-1934 the rate for 


Switzerland was 1.7 per 100,000 while 
that of New Zealand was 1.1. The 
rates show no pronounced changes 
during recent years. 
HOMICIDE IN SWITZERLAND AND 
NEW ZEALAND, 1925-1934 
Rate per 100,000 


Switzerland 
Deaths Rate 


New Zealand 
Deaths Rate 


1925 Te 1.7 15 1.1 
ME. sccadaciens 55 1.4 14 1.0 
. Serer 66 1.7 22 1.6 
sere 55 1.4 10 0.7 
Be canexces 69 1.7 9 0.6 
 secetaegen SO 1.6 11 0.8 
a ssceedenus 59 1.4 13 0.9 
Bee wessnaecee 85 2.1 25 1.7 
er 81 2.0 14 1.0 
See secwnwe 53 1.3 20 1.3 
Pe 310 1.6 70 1.0 
1930-34 ..... 344 1.7 83 1.1 


To visualize more clearly the pres- 
ent situation in the United States, I 
quote some census figures for the 
years 1932, 1933 and 1934 which are 
of exceptional interest. 

HOMICIDE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1932-1934 
Rate per 100,000 
eaths Rate 
1932 1983 1934 1932 1933 1934 
By firearms. 7,458 7,863 7,702 62 638 6.1 


By cutting or 
piercing in- 
struments. 1,650 2,065 
By other 
means 


2,122 14 16 1.7 
- 1,927 2,196 2,231 1.6 1.7 1.8 
11,085 12,124 12,055 9.2 9.6 9.5 


HOMICIDE IN THIRTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1934-1935 
Rate per 100,000 


Population 





Brar Se er ee 31,000 
NN an ee Pe a 89,400 
I a ae 84,900 
I i 155,000 
| SSE SRR eae 74,000 
Nh sc pecudedivee bunnies 869,000 
i Sees 130,400 
BE NS ceinedcnasnscdsvaswnan 139,200 
NEES NN 6 nk ons wdc weeatatenaasi 48,200 
eS eeeepeerese 658,000 
LE EE 284,000 
. "S| fo Sohne TeErNaat 61,239 
WL MES: igatraneic. cache ueurahdmecs 70,400 

MUD -ddeuadsiduatakvardersscdente 2,694,739 


995 


1934 —_———~ —— — 
Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
0 0.0 31,850 0 0.0 

1 1.1 91,400 3 3.3 

2 2.4 87,000 1 1.1 

1 0.6 155,900 2 1.3 

1 1.4 74,950 1 1.3 

15 1.7 889,500 15 1.7 

0 0.0 132,500 1 0.8 

1 0.7 143,000 2 1.4 

0 0.0 50,100 2 4.0 

8 1.2 668,000 10 1.5 

3 1.1 297,900 6 2.0 

0 0.0 61,239 1 1.6 

1 1.4 73,050 2 2.7 

33 1.2 2,756,389 46 1.7 





Problem of Firearms 

Nothing could better visualize the 
homicide problem in this country than 
the enormous number of homicide 
deaths due to firearms, which consti- 
tuted 63.9°% of the homicide deaths 
in 1934. No complete details are as 
yet available for the United States as 
a whole since 1933, which, for 1933, 
have just been published. In that year 
the total number of deaths from homi- 
cide was 12,124, divided as follows: 
white males, 5,316; white females, 1,- 
301; negro males, 4,298; negro fe- 
males, 920; other races, males, 260; 
females, 29. Of the total homicides, 
166 were under one year of age, and 
a total of 228 were under five years. 
At the other extreme of life there 
were 32 homicide deaths at ages 80 te 
84, 14 at ages 85 to 89, 1 at ages 90 
to 94, and 2 at ages 95 to 99. 


Murderously Civilized 

The foregoing analysis of official 
data regarding the current trend of 
the homicide death rate in American 
cities stamps us unmistakably as the 
most murderous civilized nation on 
the face of the globe. Murder in this 
country is becoming a refined art and 
a large number of murderers escape 
apprehension and punishment. I am 
strongly convinced that one of the 
most evil influences at the present 
time is the enormous output of crime 
literature which is bound to have a 
disastrous effect on the minds half un- 
balanced by conditions with which 
they are unable to cope. Until we 
prohibit the carrying of concealable 
weapons, except on the part of those 
authorized to do so, and until we put 
a stop to the enormous output of so- 


called crime literature, the present 
slaughter will go on and feed the 
morbid appetite of the masses. 


Methods of murder have become more 
subtle and refined on the one hand 
and more cruel and baffling on the 
other. No class of society is exempt 
and trial after trial reveals a shock- 
ing indifference to the ordinary dic- 
tates of humanity. The qualities of 
mercy, kindness and love are dis- 
counted and envy, greed, jealousy and 
hate predominate. We are somehow 
neglecting our duties, from the highest 
to the lowest, in trying to deal with 
the subject of homicide effectively and 
drastically so that we may gradually 
bring this country on a par with other 
civilized countries where the homicide 
death rate is one-tenth or more less 
than it is here. 


The death rate per 100,000 population 
in 184 American Cities for 1934 and 
1935 is given on page 15. 
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NEMPLOYMENT 


laws of various types have been 


compensation 


in effect in Europe for a number 
Such statutes in this coun- 
been of 
initial act 


f years 


try, however, have recent 
origin. In 1931, the 


passed by the Wisconsin Legislature. 


was 
to depression conditions, the 
date of the act 
sufficient 


Owing 
effective 


until a 


was post- 


poned improvement 


in employment warranted its opera- 


tion. On July 1, 1934, this first of the 
unemployment compensation acts went 
into effect 


Although bills were introduced in a 
number of state legislatures following 
the enactment of the Wisconsin law, 
Fed- 


eral Social Security program did any 


mnly under the stimulus of the 


ther tate follow the Wisconsin lead. 


As a result of the Federal tax on em 


ployers, with credit of 90 per cent 
igainst it for contributions to ap 
proved state unemployment compen 
sation plat uch laws have now been 
enacted in twelve states and the Dis 


trict of Columbia 


Commission Measure 


It is not 
discuss the constitutionality of either 
the Federal Social Security Act or 


the state 


proposed in this paper to 


unemployment compensation 


acts. It is intended here to discuss 


the application of these acts to the 


relationship between life insurance 


companies and life insurance agents 
compensated on a commission basis 

in other words, the question of 
whether a life insurance 


contributions measured by 


company 
must pay 
the commissions which it pays to such 


salesmen. 
In approaching this question, the 
types of agency organizations in use 


this 
country may be briefly analyzed. Life 


by life insurance companies in 
insurance companies writing ordinary 
business employ two general types of 
The 


as the general agency 


agency organizations. first is 


known system 
and the second as the managerial o1 
branch office system. Many companies 
employ one or the other of these 
forms of organization exclusively, but, 
both the 


agency system and the managerial or 


in some instances, genera! 


branch office system are in use by the 
same company. 

Since this discussion is intended to 
be applicable generally to companies 
which through agents 


operate com 


pensated by commissions regardless 


(Before the meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel, White Sulphur 
Springs West Virginia May 25 and 
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HOW THE LIFE AGENS$T. 
TO UNEMPLOYMENCO/ 


By VINCENT P. WHITSITT 


of the type of agency organization, 
will be made to differen- 
tiate contracts of general 
agents and soliciting agents nor be- 
tween those contracts of soliciting 
agents which are made directly with 
the company, those made with a gen- 
eral agent, or those to which both the 
and the company are 


no attempt 
between 


general agent 
parties. 

All of the state unemployment com- 
pensation laws, with the exception of 
that of Wisconsin, are a direct out- 
growth of the Federal Social Security 
Act, and tend to conform with that 
plan in order that the states may ob- 
tain the full benefit of the 90 per cent 
contribution credit. The Wisconsin act 
has been amended to align it more 
closely with the Federal standard. 
Model bills have been prepared and 
distributed by the Federal Social Se- 
curity Board. As a result, these acts 
are very similar in form. This simi- 
larity is especially marked in the pro- 
visions bearing upon our question. It 
will thus be possible, for the purpose 
of this discussion, to consider the 
various state acts together. 

From the definitions in such a typi- 
cal state act as the one in New York, 
it is apparent that life insurance com- 
panies are employers subject to the 
acts. It also is clear that commissions 
are included within the meaning of 
“wages.” But contributions are pay- 
able only upon wages paid to “em- 
ployees.” Whether a life insurance 
company is required to pay contribu- 
tions on commissions thus depends 
upon whether the agent is an employee 
or an independent contractor. 

In none of the acts is there any for- 
mula or test provided by which we are 
to determine whether a given rela- 
tionship is that of employee or inde- 
pendent contractor. As the acts are so 
recent, there have as yet been no 
court decisions where this question 
has arisen. It is necessary, therefore, 
to turn to other sources for our 
answer. 

The term “independent contractor” 


recently has been clearly defined in 
the Restatement of the Law of 
Agency, in these words: 
“An independent contractor is a 
person who contracts with an- 
other to do something for him but 
who is not controlled by the other 
nor subject to the other’s right to 
control with respect to his physi- 
cal conduct in the performance of 
the undertaking.” (Section 2(3)) 
The same Restatement offers a con- 
venient summary of the elements 
which serve to distinguish these re- 
lationships. All of these have been 
considered and commented upon by 
courts, but, in the final analysis, the 
decisions will be found to turn upon 
the extent of control which may be 
exercised over the details of the work. 


Right of Control 


The question of prime importance, 
therefore, is whether the company 
has reserved the right of control over 
an agent as to the manner and means 
of the performance of his work—or, 
in the absence of such express right, 
whether such control is exercised in 
fact. There is a clear relationship be- 
tween the character of the agency 
operations and the extent of control 
exercised by the company over its 
agents. There is also a direct and 
logical correlation between the inde- 
pendence of the relationship and the 
method of remunerating the agent. 
From a scrutiny of the agency set-up, 
it would appear that the agent paid 
by commission will be found to be an 
independent contractor according to 
the recognized standards of measur- 
ing control. 

Although the agency contracts of 
the various companies are not uni- 
form a notable similarity is found. In 
a typical contract with an agent, the 
company appoints him to solicit or 
procure applications and to deliver 
policies and collect premiums. The 
agent is required to conform with 
such rules and regulations as_ the 
company may currently have in effect. 
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TANDS IN RELATION 


AENCOMPENSATION ACTS 


Vanager 


and General Counsel, The 


{ssociation of Life Insurance Presidents 


The rules and regulations the agent 
is expected to observe apply generally 
and indiscriminately to all agents of 
that company of his class. They relate 
to the broad general principles to be 
followed in the solicitation of busi- 
ness, the acceptance of premiums and 
the delivery of policies. They reserve 
for the company no authority to direct 
in detail the manner of the agent’s 
operations during the currency of his 
work. The scope and purpose of the 
rules and regulations is to define the 
limits of the agent’s authority and 
not to control his time or methods of 
doing business. Such detailed regula- 
tions as to manner and method are 
not within the contemplation of either 
the agent or the company at the time 
when the contract between them is 
created. 


Workmen's Comp. Act 


So long as the rules and regulations 
referred to in the contract do not 
control the details of the operation, 
an agreement to abide by them would 
not destroy the independence of the 
relationship, according to the weight 
of authority. 

As a further indication of how the 
courts are likely to determine this 
question when, as, and if, it reaches 
that point, it is appropriate to con- 
sider cases which have arisen under 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
those cases in which there has been 
an attempt to predicate tort liability 
on the doctrine of respondeat superior, 
which probably furnish the closest 
analogies and the strongest prece- 
dents. Quotations from these cases 
show that the determining factor has 
been the amount of control and that 
the courts have considered the opera- 
tions of life insurance agents and 
other similar salesmen to be such as 
to establish their status as inde- 
pendent contractors. 

The previous observations with ref- 
erence to the various elements enter- 
ing into the independent-contractor 


relationship apply with equal force 
to all life insurance agents on a com- 
mission basis. They apply to the rela- 
tionship between the general agent 
and his company, to the soliciting 
agent and the general agent and, if 
the company operates on the mana- 
gerial or branch office plan, to the 
soliciting agent and his company. A 
similar degree of independence ap- 
pears in each instance. 

The fact that there is this corre- 
spondence between the commission 
method of remunerating life insur- 
ance agents and the independence of 
the contractual relationship is not 
merely accidental. This independent- 
contractor relationship is peculiarly 
and inherently suited to the commis- 
sion form of compensation. This sys- 
tem holds the greatest possibilities 
for the individual who is willing to 
let his pay be measured directly by 
the extent of his own efforts. If he 
produces much he may be well paid, 
but if he produces little he receives 
little. Pay is measured by the results 
alone and the means by which those 





Vincent P. Whitsitt 


results are attained is of little con 
cern to the payor. In fact, the life 
insurance agent on commission does 
not relinquish his independence in 
entering into contractual relationship 
with the company or its general agent, 
since the necessity for his doing so 
never develops, due to the use of the 
contingent method of remuneration. 

There is a further reason why they 
should not be considered employees 
under the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Acts 
ously pointed out, there is no formula 
provided in any of the acts to deter- 
mine whether a given relationship is 
that of employee or independent con- 
tractor. There is, however, in these 
acts a very definite indication that 


a practical one. As previ- 


they are not intended to embrace such 
life insurance agents. Referring to 
the Oregon law, for example, we find 
that it prescribes that benefits are 
payable to an employee who is either 
“totally unemployed” or “partially 
unemployed.” A person is considered 
“totally unemployed” when he has 
“performed in the particular week 
no services whatsoever for which 
remuneration of any nature is 
payable.” 


Partially Employed 


A person is “partially unemployed” 
during a week in which his wages 
fail to reach a prescribed amount. 

These definitions predicate the 
status of unemployment upon the 
failure to receive wages. Consider the 
results of applying this standard to 
the business of an ordinary life in- 
surance agent on commission. The 
actual business upon which the agent 
receives a commission is produced 
with great irregularity. An agent may 
solicit applications twelve hours a 
day, week after week, but may be un- 
successful in closing a sale or deliver- 
ing a policy. For his labors during 
this time he receives nothing from 
the company because he has produced 
nothing, yet, apart from the law, it 
certainly cannot be said that he was, 
as a matter of fact, totally unem- 
ployed. His relationship with the com- 
pany continues, his contract is still 
in effect, and he may even be one of 
the company’s most successful pro- 
ducers. But, if we were to determine 
the question of his employment or 
unemployment by the amount of re 
muneration he has received, he would 
be unemployed. Thus we would have 
the anomaly of a man receiving bene- 
fits for unemployment while he ac- 
tually was working. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Needs 


At Advertisers Conference 


Insurance Stressed 


Che busine of life insurance is at 
threshold of a new era, not only 


the more effective media 


it command for the forceful 
entation of its advantages to the 
iverage person, but even as a result 
egislative developments which 
had at first been thought to be inimi 

to the interests of the business. 
Such were the conclusions of S. S. 
Larmon, vice-president of the Young 


& Rubicam Advertising Agency, New 





York, who discussed the advertising 
problem as it affects insurance at the 
mid-year convention of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference held in Carvel 
Hall, Annapolis, Md., May 22-23. 

\dvertising in newspapers, maga- 
nes and over the radio has been 
argely instrumental in enabling the 

individual to discern the 
t channels of investing his sur- 
plus With the national income set 
at nearly a billion dollars a week, 
and with but one-third of this going 
into the purchase of the actual neces- 
ities of life, the proportion of the 
balance that goes into insurance pre- 
miums can be, and is, directly influ- 
enced by advertising. “Our function 
as advertising men,” said Mr. Larmon, 
“is to give the public an understand- 
ing and comprehension of the benefits 
of insurance and of the wisdom of fos- 
tering and preserving this institution 
without harrassment or undue inter- 
ference.” 

The Social Security Act, in Mr. 
Larmon’s opinion, will increase the 
business of insurance organizations 
rather than diminish it. It offers a 


splendid opportunity to life insur- 
ance because the interest in social 
security will enable the companies to 
present their services effectively to 
large groups who will benefit little 
from the Social Security Act. Esti- 
mating that but 25,000,000 of the 
50,000,000 gainfully employed in this 
country would participate in the bene- 
fits of the Social Security Act, the 
speaker maintained that the remain- 
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der will be definite prospects for in- 
surance and will be forced to think 
in terms of private “social security” 
for themselves and their dependents. 

The effect of War Risk Insurance 
on the life insurance business was 
pointed out by Mr. Larmon as an 
instance which accelerated life insur- 
ance underwriting, contrary to the 
widespread belief that it would prove 
harmful to life companies. Veterans 
today are reputed to be the highest 
insured group in the United States. 
mailed to 5,000 
members of the American Legion in 
February, 1936, revealed that 87.2 
per cent carried insurance, and that 
Government Insurance represented 
but 24.6 per cent of the total. Simi- 
larly, the Social Security Act, it was 


A questionnaire 


concluded, will merely prove a stim- 
ulus to the production of life insur- 
ance, either on the part of those 
who realize that the benefits accruing 
from the Act will not be sufficient or 
because of the increased interest gen- 
erated in the average individuai in 
protection through life insurance. 

A comparison with Great Britain's 
social insurance activities, as noted 
by Roderic Olzendam, research direc- 


Elevated 





F. P. Hayward 


Directors of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, recently elected Mr. Hay- 
ward vice president and treasurer 
and director of the company. 


tor, social insurance division, Metry- 
politan Life, indicated that life com. 
panies in the United States will have 
little to fear from the effects of the 
Social Security Act, said Mr. Larmon, 


Advertisers Hear Analysis 
Of Washington Procedure 


A drastic change in the passage 
of national legislation was advocated 
by J. Fred Essary, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Baltimore Sun, in 
an address before the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Convention at Annapolis, 
when he suggested that the Supreme 
Court “pre-view” and either reject 
or approve all bills adopted by Con- 
gress before they are submitted to 
the President. When a bill has been 
signed by the latter and is then re- 
jected by the Supreme Court, the 
confusion that results is ample rea- 
son for change in this governmental 


procedure. Such an immediate de- 


cision as to the validity of the bill 
would serve as a guide to the Chief 
Executive and would also have the 
beneficial effect of holding Congress 
in check. 





The inefficiency of the work relief 
organization and the danger of too 


much centralization of power in 
Washington were two criticisms 
which the speaker voiced in _ his 


capacity of journalistic observer of 
Washington politics. Centralization 
straight to bu- 
reaucracy, and bureaucracy’ runs 
straight to autocracy, in his opinion. 

Mr. Essary, who has seen news- 
paper service in the Capitol for 
almost a quarter of a century, is the 
only Washington correspondent who 
has been president of both the Na- 
tional Press Club and the Gridiron 
Club. 

The sessions of the Advertising 
Conference, which began after the 
opening dinner on Friday night, May 
22, and concluded at noon on Satur- 
day, May 23, were presided over by 
Clarence Palmer, advertising man- 
ager of the Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Essary was introduced by Clarke 
Fitzpatrick, his former colleague and 
now an officers of the U. S. Fidelity 
& Guarantee, Baltimore. David C. 
Gibson, Maryland Casualty, and W. 
L. Lewis, Agricultural, were co-chair- 
men of the program committee. 


of power runs 
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Stup'dity of Clever 
com. - 
have Beyond Caleulation NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES AND 
the fi : DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—42 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 
. The famed Canadian Governor-Gen- 
mo : . ( These companies have 8&3 pe nt of the total business outstanding in all United States legal reserve companies 
_ eral Lord Tweedsmuir not long ago : . = satis 
said: “The stupidity of the clever is 1935 1936 
‘i ¥: " : “tes - over over 
sis beyond calculation. They are far too Month 1934 1935 1936 934 1935 
clever. They over-intellectualize. They 
ire are too logical. They work wholly by ORDINARY INSURANCE 
° ° . ° “ arv $435.676 $6 3 ) $447, O08 8.0 5 ¢ 
sage | intellect and are lacking in instinct. January 435.676.0008 $601,200.00 $447.181.000 © 38.0% © — 25.6 
ated Never, however, should we distrust March .... 526,280,000 502,619,000 173,758,000 4.5 9.7 
ratte F . : — April . 911,915,000 468,187,000 462,376,000 85 1.2 
cor- the instinct and judgment of the or- ; 
; $1,898,266,000 $2,062,299,000 $1,805,902,000 8.6 12.4 
2, in 
Ad- INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
: IF 
lis, . January $197,108,000 $196,255,000 $193,344,000 4° 1.5° 
: = February . ; 196,816,000 209,017,000 212,055,000 6.2 1.5 
eme DARN March ....... 228,107,000 235,261,000 246,011,000 3.1 1.6 
ject SMART. April ... 220,366,000 228,188,000 244,356,000 5 Sel 
Con- oy $842,397,000 $868,721,000 $895,766,000 3.1 3.1 
‘Ov 
1 to RICH ? 
«< 
been GROUP INSURANCE 
January ‘ $32,673,000 $27,348,000 $40,981,000 16.3 19.9 
val February . : 26,862,000 20,388,000 98,000 24.1 19.6 
the . 5 . March 33,241,000 30,611,000 3,000 7.9 83.6 
he dinary man. He is not intellectual, he April .... é 62.214.000 37.495,000 2000 29.7 g 
rea- , : 
ntal is not too logical, but he has a curl- $154,990,000 $115,842,000 $164,905,000 25.3 12.4 
ously sound instinct, just because he 
nd is so close to real life, about what TOTAL INSURANCE 
1 : : 3 ; iia aii ee } ; . a 
o ara ‘ . ’ Januar ee oe. $665,457,000 $824,903,000 $681,506,000 24.0 17.4 
hief thing are going to happe n. February a 648,073,000 719,598,000 665,140,000 11.0 7.6 
March . 787,628,000 768,491,000 775,982,000 2.4 1.0 
the one April 794,495,000 733,870,000 743,945,000 1.6 ~ 
ress re € ° $2,895 653 000 $3,046,862,000 $2 866 573 000 de 9.9 
Hunt Will Head 1937 Life eS ee Se 
Insurance Week Committee = 
Following the very successful cam- 
paign just closed under the guidance y > 7 TON 14 . m7 ’ I 
yet " a APRIL NEW LIFE INSURANCE SHOWS 1.4% GAIN— 
of Chairman Seaborn T. Whatley, 
vice president of the Aetna Life In- 5.9% DECREASE FOR FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1936 
surance Company, George L. Hunt, 
vice president in charge of agencies New life insurance production dur- 5.9 per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
lief of the New England Mutual Life, ing April was 1.4 per cent more than amounted to $1,805,902,000 against 
too Boston, has accepted the appointment for April of 1935. The cumulative $2,062,299,000—a decrease of 12.4 per 
in of the Life Agency Officers Associa- total for the first four months of this cent. Industrial insurance amounted 
sms tion to act as chairman of next year’s year was 5.9 per cent less than for to $895,766,000 against $868,721,000 
nis committee in charge of Life Insur- the corresponding period of last year. an increase of 3. ver cent. Group 
hi committ h f Life I I ponding { 1 of last 3 f 3.1 1 t. Grou 
of ance Week. Mr. Hunt’s long and va- These facts were reported by The insurance amounted to $164,905,000 
ion ried experience in both field and Home Association of Life Insurance Presi- against $115,842,000—an increase of 
bu- Office brings to this work a balance dents to the United States Department 12.4 per cent. 
ins and maturity of judgment which of Commerce last week. The report The new paid-for business written 
on. should prove invaluable in directing summarized the new paid-for busi- during each of the first four months 
VS- next year’s campaign. He is a native ness—exclusive of revivals, increases of 1934, 1935, and 1936, and percent- 
for of Connecticut, having been born in and dividend additions—of 42 com- age increases or decreases are shown 
the Essex, Connecticut, and received his panies having 83 per cent of the total in the table above. 
ho early education there. life insurance outstanding in all aes 
va- He was an agent for the Phoenix United States legal reserve com- 
; Mutu: i 3 -e Company anies . 
on al Life Insurance Company at panies. John Hancock President 
Hartford, Connecticut, as far back as For April, the new business of all Field 
ng 1912, and from the fall of 1914 until classes written by the 42 companies Tours Fiel« 
he 1919 he conducted the role of special was $743,945,000 against $733,870,000 Guy W. Cox, president of the John 
ay Supervisor in reorganization work for during April of 1935—an increase of Hancock Mutual Life, attended a 
ir- that company through the south, after 1.4 per cent. New ordinary insurance meeting of representatives of his 
by the completion of which work he was amounted to $462,376,000 against company from the Philadelphia and 
n- appointed manager for the Phoenix in $468,187,000—a decrease of 1.2 per Reading agencies and the district 
of Cleveland, Ohio. In 1921 his organi- cent. Industrial insurance was $244,- agencies from Allentown, Camden, 
[r. zation ability was recognized again 356,000 against $228,188,000—an in- Chester, Germantown, Lancaster and 
ke by the Guardian Life of New York, crease of 7.1 per cent. Group insur- Norristown in Philadelphia last week. 
nd which appointed him Superintendent ance was $37,213,000 against $37,495,- More than five hundred John Hancock 
P} I 
ty of Agencies for the company. In 1924 000—a decrease of .8 per cent. field men were present. 
C. he was appointed general agent for For the first four months, the total President Cox, who was recently 
N. the New England Mutval Life for the new business of these companies was elected to office, is making an ex- 
r- State of Connecticut, in which posi- $2,866,573,000 this year against $3,- tended tour of John Hancock agen- 


tion he was most successful. 


046,862,000 last year—a decrease of 


cies. 
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Field for Trained 
Actuaries Broadens 


I. G. Parker, actuary of the Im- 
Life of Canada, presiding of- 
at the annual meeting of the 


\ctuarial of America held at 
he Waldorf-Astoria in New York last 
week, emphasized the growing impor- 


Society 


tance of actuarial proficiency not only 

insurance work but in many other 
ll. At the time he 
at this need is being cared 


re as we same 


those tak- 
examination for Fellowships 


wr, because the number of 


ng the 


in the Society has nearly doubled dur- 
ng the past five years and the in- 
crease in the membership of the 
Society increased 10 per cent last 
ar. 
\fter discussing the opportunities 


n life insurance for the new actuary, 
Mr. Parker pointed to the wider fields 


becoming available, saying: 


“It seems to me that there is a dis- 
tinct field of usefulness for the mem- 
bers of our profession in the service 
of our governments, both Federal and 
state governments of the United 
States, and the Federal and provincial 
governments of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. My survey is intended to show 
the wide field of government activi- 
ties existing today in which it is not 
only advisable but in many cases es- 
sential in order that these activities 
shall function properly that the ser- 
vices of trained men with actuarial 
qualification should be utilized.” 





New Officers 


The Actuarial Society 
of America 
PRESIDENT: M. Albert Linton, 


president, Provident Mutual Life, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: John M. Laird, 
vice-president and secretary, Connec- 
ticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Ray D. Murphy, vice-president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York, N. Y. 


SECRETARY: J. B. Maclean, asso- 
ciate actuary, The Mutual Life of 
N. Y., New York, N. Y. 


TREASURER: Edward W. Marshall, 
vice-president and actuary, Provident 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITOR: John R. Larus, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Phoenix Mutual 
Life, Hartford, Conn. 











Extension of American Men Table 
to Age Zero, Walter G. Bowerman, 
assistant actuary, New York Life; 
A New Method for Calculating Divi- 
dends According to the Contribution 
Formula, Kingsland Camp, Equitable 
Life; Mortality Experience and Other 
Aspects of Insurance for Larger 
Amounts, E. W. Marshall, vice presi- 


dent and actuary, Provident Mutual 
Life; Mortality Experience of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 


pany, Richard C. Guest, assistant ac- 
tuary, State Mutual Life. 
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Connecticut Mutual Life 
Has 90th Anniversary 

Intelligent progress and wise con 
servatism are mingled in the history 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, of 
Hartford, which this year is celebrat- 
ing its 90th anniversary. Its chartei 
was granted by the state legislature 
on May 16, 1846; it completed its or- 
ganization on June 12 and began busi- 
ness on Dec. 15 of that year, making 
it the first company to be formed in 
Connecticut and the sixth in _ the 
United States. 

At one time it was the largest life 
insurance company in this country, 
but when the dangerous vogue of ton- 
tine policies inflated the business of 
some organizations, the Connecticut 
Mutual declined to follow. On the 
other hand, it was the first company 
to start an agency west of the Missis- 
sippi, opening one at St. Louis in 1848, 
In those days going West meant some- 
thing; an extra premium of $50 was 
charged if a policyholder traveled to 
California by the overland route. 

One evidence of the Connecticut 
Mutual’s fine and spreading influence 
is the men who early went out from 
its organization to found other com- 
panies. E. A. Bulkeley, first president 
of the Connecticut Mutual, later be- 
came first president of the Aetna Life. 
The first vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, Elisha B. Pratt, later 
founded the Union Mutual Life, then 
of Boston and now of Portland, Me., 
of which he became president. A mem- 
ber of the first board of directors of 
the Connecticut company, Edson Fes- 
senden, founded the American Tem- 
perence Life, later the Phoenix Mutu- 
al Life, and served as its president. 
N. B. Morgan, the Connecticut Mu- 
tual’s first general agent in New York 
City, helped to organize the Manhat- 
tan Life, becoming its first actuary 
and later its president. 


Ralph Reed Wolfe 
With Insurance Field 


Ralph Reed Wolfe, one time field 
editor of The Spectator and laterly 
with the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives in charge of its 
legal information service, has joined 
the Insurance Field. He will be con- 


nected with that publication’s New 
York editorial office. 
Mr. Wolfe began his newspaper 


career as a reporter for the Hartford 
Courant, following his graduation 
from Trinity College. Later he be- 
came Sunday editor of the paper and 
for many years previous to his affili- 
ation with The Spectator he was 
one of the Courant’s chief editorial 
writers. 
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Commissioners’ Meeting 
June 8-12 to Be Record OUT IN FRONT 


A ord attendance is forecast for POSSESSING a background of experience and training that gives him unique qualifica- 


fon ° . ' . . 
tions as an executive of the world's largest insurance company, Leroy A. Lincoln, 


ase the ' 5. repens —— ina - president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, adds to his business attainments 
of National Association of Insurance a human, understanding nature which has brought him more friends_than any other 

rat- Commissioners at St. Paul, June 8-12, man in the life insurance business, if we are to accept common hearsay as evidence. 

rtei according to the office of Secretary Certainly, his genius for leadership is both appreciated and effective in the Metropolitan 
oe Jess G. Read, insurance commissioner —which may be accepted as a criterion, because honor, like charity, begins at home, 
sa of Oklahoma. ll business sessions the proverb concerning prophets to the contrary notwithstanding. 

usi- will held at the Lowry Hotel, but ‘3 . ” 

cing the commissioners and guests will be Leroy A. Lincoln was born in. Little Valley, N. Y., August 18, 1880, and attended 

| in lodged at either the Lowry or the St. schools there until his father, Charles Z. Lincoln, went to Albany to serve as counsel 


for Governor Levi P. Morton, which position he retained through the administrations 
of Governors Frank Black and Theodore Roosevelt. During this time the elder Lincoln 
served also as a delegate to the New York State Constitutional Convention, a service 
his son was to emulate in 1915. Leroy A. Lincoln later attended Yale University, 
receiving his degree in 1902 and completing his law education at Albany, where he 


the Paul Hotel, both of which will be con- 
sidered convention headquarters. The 
life two hotels, which are within a block 


try of each other, have offered as a cour- : 
o ee - entered general practice. - 
-on- tesy to the convention to give free * e * 
| of — 1ecommodation to wives of com- In 1915 Mr. Lincoln joined the New York State Insurance Department where he 
icut missioners, deputies and actuaries. obtained a broad experience in all lines of the business and where he rendered yeoman 
the Committee meetings already an- service to the State. One of his accomplishments in this post was to work out the 
any nounced include that of the executive problem arising from the failure of the old Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company, the 
bg ‘ommittee, called by Superintendent solution finally leading to the reinsurance of the company by the Metropolitan Life 
SIS- aya a ace * 2 and this, in turn, led to Mr. Lincoln's eventual acceptance of the position of general 
348, Louis H. Pink of New York for Mon- counsel of the Metropolitan in 1926. He was elected vice-president two years later, 
me- day afternoon, June 8, and that of a director in 1929, vice-president and general counsel in 1930 and, upon President 





the special subcommittee of the ex- 


Ecker's advancement to the post of chairman of the board in March of the current 











was 
| to aminations committee, called by Su- year, he was elected president of the company. 
perintendent R. E. O’Malley of Mis- ° ° 
cut souri for 9:30 Monday morning. The Mr. Lincoln and his wife, who was Miss Hilda F. Deyoe, of New York, live at 620 
mee Eastern delegation and many from Park Avenue, New York, where he finds time to indulge in reading biography, travel 
sl the South plan to reach Chicago on Ye etc. He resides in the summer at Glen Ridge, N. J. and is an enthusiastic 
; golfer. He has two sons—Charles, who is with the Chase National Bank, and Thomas, 
om- Saturday evening, June 6, and spend a student at Princeton. He is a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
lent part of Sunday visiting Madison and 
be- the Dells of Wisconsin, arriving at —————— 
ife. St. Paul Sunday evening. Traffic ar- 
‘on- | rangements for the East are being 
iter | made by J. J. Magrath of the New Y cant “3 . : that the company is seeking addition- 
hen | York insurance department. Combining Safety With al loans of this character beyond the 
le., Fair Return millions of dollars it has already made 
em- , ° _s a - sales deve t available in the Middle West. 
do Knapp Acting President Pe nwtiy an, Segltonagd er oc Another banquet speaker was In- 
es- Of Ohio State Life surance business, and while selection surance Commissioner Ernest Palmer 
em- Ste dinsie of The Chin Oiete of risks is still a paramount issue, of Illinois who spoke of the new ideals 
“1 Life Insurance Company elected the real problem of a life insurance on ea ei re pepe pacing 
“2 I Frank A. Knapp, executive vice-presi- company at the present time is find- ee ’ to Me * = . pestinon 
are dent of the company, as acting presi- ing investments for the funds of its p eens 1 A egg 0 “rr 
at- dent to succeed Ulysses S. Brandt trusteeship which shall combine safe- qualified basis am the state bes 
used who died on May 1. Mr. Knapp is ty with fair return. That was the additional rigidity of agency exami- 
~ chairman of the executive committee substance of declarations made last nations. Requirements — life pt 
and has served as a director for 2% week by President Morgan B. Brain- surance agency license in Illinois will 
years. ard of the Aetna Life and affiliated be made more stringent, said Com- 
Simultaneously, the directors carriers, Hartford, when he addressed missioner Palmer, with the hope of 
authorized Seba M. Sarver, former a banquet meeting of Central and thus improving the business and fur- 
president and now chairman of the Western States agencies of the com- ther protecting the public. 
j board, to appoint a committee of di- panies at Peoria, Illinois. | 
al rectors to select and recommend to the Behind President Brainard’s _Te- 
ae board a permanent successor to Presi- marks appeared an obvious willing- Frank H. Davis 
hw dent Brandt. ness on the Part of the Aetna Life to As The Spectator goes to press, word 
we Mr. Knapp has been active with the engage actively in the search for is received of the death of Frank H. 

s company for two decades and brings available sound farm mortgage loans Davis, 56, vice president of the Penn 
7 to the acting presidency abundant ex- in the Middle West. In fact the com- se tr se gna ee. 
rer | Perience gained through insurance ac- pany’s activities in this direction were oe + tag Fran of the qneegp of Us bane 
at | tivities and banking and telephone fully detailed by Hudson Burr, head in Marion, Pa., on Wednesday morning. 
‘on | company connections. His home is at of its farm loan department at Bloom- His death was caused by carbon 
~ Bellevue, Ohio, where he is president ington, Illinois, who attended all-day oe ee. ee eae 
at | of the Northern Ohio Telephone Com- sessions together with a delegation of ident of the Equitable Society. He re- 
ili pany and director in the Union Bank about 60 men from his area, Mr. Burr tend tram tho badness became of © 
-_ and Savings Company. He is also said that the Aetna Life’s results health but returned, in 1928 as agency 
ial | president of the Farmers and Citizens from farm loan operations are again vice president of the Penn Mutual. 


Bank of Monroeville, Ohio. 


encouraging in the Central States and 
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IT’S ALL LIKE MAGIC 


But, Back Stairways Are Important 
Both in Aviation and in Life 


By WILSON SLICK 


Vanager, Reliance Life, Johnstown, Pa. 


the Orient, which has recent- 


on book of the year, speaks of 
magic of aviation. She tells of more than once a year when 


ANNE MORROW LIND- the wonderful experience of being 
BERGH, in her popular book, one moment in the heart of a great 
modern city and a few hours later, 
in some outpost of civilization where 
the inhabitants do not see a stranger 














man Alimays Rings 
On the First of the Month 


The widow whose husband knew the 
blessings of a stated monthly income and 
provided it for her has little to worry 
about. 

As regularly as sun rise, she 
receives a check from the 
Prudential. 

She will retain her home, live 


comfortably and educate her 
children. 


Prudential Monthly Income 
Life Insurance Guarantees 
That. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 


President 


bl 


i 


int 
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| 
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Epwarp D. DuFFIe.Lp, 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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annual supply boat comes in; or of 
making a landing on some secluded 
mountain lake or inlet of the seg 
through a tiny opening in a cloud oj 
fog, and the next morning rising ma. 
jestically over the mountain top with. 
fear because the fog has lifted. 

All this is possible through the 
wonderful development of aviation, 
It is like magic. “But there is al. 
ways a back-stairs to magic,” say; 
Mrs. Lindbergh, “and it is just as 
well to keep it in mind, to knoy 
where it is and how to climb down, 
The back-stairs of aviation is some. 
times a parachute, and sometimes q 
rubber life boat, but it can also be 
a radio tube, or a sextant, or army 
rations, or a life preserver, or snake. 
bite serum, or a bug-proof tent, or a 
revolver, or a compass, or even 4 
pair of heavy boots. One must al- 
ways be thinking not only ‘thirteen 
gallons of gas will take us to Alka- 
vik’, but also ‘if we have an engin 
failure on the way, we have food for 
thirty days’ walk to an_ outpost,’ 
Back stairways are terribly impor. 
tant, almost more important than the 
front stairs.” 

So it is with a man’s economic 
life. There is a magic about it when 
he has a good job and his investments 
are paying well, or his bonds and 
real estate are going up. Money 
keeps rolling in and he is likely to 
think that the front stairs is all he 
needs in life, but when disaster comes, 








when the stocks and bonds go dow, 
and stop paying dividends, when the 
job is lost or perhaps the bread win- 
ner himself dies, when back-stairs at 
such a time. It provides a loan value 
for periods of unemployment, ready 
cash for emergencies and the differ- | 
ence between poverty and plenty | 
when death takes away the regular 
income of the family. Every man 
should provide a back-stairs for his } 
home. 


Western Union Life 

A new series of policies is being 
brought out by the Western Union } 
Life Insurance Company of Lincoln, 
Neb., among the contracts being 4 
“Double for Ten,” which is, in effect, 
an ordinary life insurance policy 
which pays double its face value if 
death occurs within the first ten years 
of the existence of the contract. The 
policies are being prepared for the 
company by Secretary Walter Herbert 
of the Western Union Life. The field , 
forces will be instructed in the main 
selling points of the new policies by 
Charles H. Sharrick, vice-president 
and agency manager. 


—— 
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Advertising 
More Human Advertising 
Urged by Larmon 


is, needs and possibilities of 

irance advertising were compe- 
discu | by a prominent ad- 
authority, S. S. Larmon, 

esident of Young & Rubicam, 

Yor!) ivertising agency, at the 

tl Insura Adver- 

{ ‘ rh held last week at 

} Ca Hall, Annapolis, Md. 


The tr ( nsurance advertising,” 


mented, “has been 


pward. In 1916 the insur 

I é invested $149,049 in 
lvertising, with five com 

cipating. In 1935 twenty 
ll mmpan invested $2,554,671. 
r} does not include newspaper and 
radio advertising, but the magazin 
firuré re indicative of the trend. 


become 


more aware of the importance of in- 


management 
fluencing public opinion, these amounts 
will be increased to the point where 
your voice as an industry can have 
the prominence in its counsels to the 
consumer that your size and impo) 
tance warrant.” 

Insurance advertising, in Mr. Lar- 
mon’s opinion, should have two ob 
jectives: to sell more insurance and 
to translate insurance as an institu- 
tion to the public, for public opinion 
can and does control legislative action. 
The one major fault the speaker 
found with conventional insurance ad- 
vertising is that it is too dignified, 
stilted and lacking in charm to be 
persuasive. It is afraid to be human 
and therefore falls short of its ob- 
jective, which is to persuade the po- 
tential buyer of the human necessity 
of insurance. It needs the human 
touch and the friendly note. 

Mr. Larmon’s agency, which han- 
dles the Travelers’ account and also 
prepared Life Insurance Week adver- 
tising, determined to break down this 
tradition of dignified aloofness and 
succeeded in presenting life insurance 
in a new and more attractive light. Its 
efforts culminated in a_ Travelers’ 
Thoughts at Thirty 
Nine—that secured the 1935 award 


advertisement 
for excellence of copy. Practically, 
this advertisement resulted in arous 
ing the interest and action of a con 
siderable number of potential pros 
pects who would otherwise’ very 
probably have remained unmoved by 
conventional advertising. 

Referring to a book recently pub 
lished which baldly stated that life 
insurance is a mystery to the average 
man, commenting critically upon the 
implied reluctance of insurance com- 
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Departmental 


panies to open up and make their 
business more intelligible to the lay- 
man, Mr. Larmon insisted that honest 
and forceful advertising is the best 
medium for counteracting such hos- 
tility or misunderstanding. Advertis- 
ing, to be permanently helpful, must 
be sincere and truthful, not only to 
confound the detractors, but more 
particularly to influence the millions 
of prospects whose ideas concerning 
life insurance are either clouded by 
misapprehension or not stimulated by 
compelling pres ation of the merits 
and necessity of insurance. 

Every advertisement, the speaker 
said, is a salesman. It can win many 
favorable interviews or few, depend- 
ing upon the context of the ad and 
its forceful appeal. Life insurance 
companies should not only advertise 
more—which is to say that they 
should tell their story more often to 
more people—but they should adver- 
tise wisely, so that their business 
would be presented in the clearest and 


most sympathetic manner. 


Actuarial 


American Institute Lists 
Spring Program 

Four new papers and five topics for 
informal discussion are scheduled for 
the spring meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries in Minneapolis, 
June 4-5, 

Annie Mary Lyle of the General 
American Life, St. Louis, will give a 
paper on “Rating Cardiac Arrhyth- 
mias: a New Means of Approach.” 
Other subjects and their sponsors are: 
“Government Valuation Standards for 
Life Insurance,” by W. O. Menge; 
“Analysis of Level Premium Policies,” 
by G. W. Fitzhugh, and “Arithmetical 
Solution of the Quadratic Equation 
Underlying Automatic Premium Loan 
Calculation,” by S. Shannon. 

The first among the informal dis- 
cussions will concern federal and state 
social security legislation and will 
study the present status of this legis- 
lation in Canada, besides seeking to 
discover whether a method can be set 
up in such a way as to be adaptable 
to new legislation in States not now 
having any. 

The second topic scheduled for dis- 


cussion is dividends, the third, agency 
problems; the fourth, office practice, 
and the last, accounting practice, 
Leading questions will be proposed to 
furnish a basis for discussion and 
to discover, in the variety of opinions 
offered, solutions which will satisfac- 
torily meet the problems under con- 
sideration. 

Significance is attached to the fact 
that only five topics are scheduled for 
informal discussion instead of the cus- 
tomary seven or eight. The reason 
offered by the program committee is 
that the more compact schedule will 
permit of thorough coverage and also 
aliow more opportunity for the social 
graces, inasmuch as the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis hosts have prepared an 
elaborate program of entertainment. 


Investment 


Lowering Rates on Policy 
Loans Decried 

Any move in the direction of lower- 
ing interest rates on policy loans 
would only encourage “luxury bor- 
rowing,” in the opinion of C. N. Sears, 
secretary of the Kansas City Life In- 
surance Company at Kansas City, Mo. 
With interest rates on policy borrow- 
ings steady at about 6 per cent, says 
Mr. Sears, the public is not encour- 
aged to ask for such loans except in 
cases of real necessity for the most 
part. Furthermore, a rate of 6 per 
cent has a tendency to encourage re- 
payment of policy loans and thus 
points in the direction of maintaining 
full insurance in force and carrying 


, 


out the prime purpose of life insur- 
ance as a safeguard for beneficiaries. 

When loans are made on life insur- 
ance policies, the principal is mate- 
rially reduced, points out Secretary 
Sears, and the financial safety of de- 
pendents is jeopardized to a degree, 
depending on the amount of the loan. 
Repayment of policy loans has been 
largely via the termination or sur- 
render route, but that situation is 
gradually righting itself and, so far 
as the Kansas City Life is concerned, 
the amount of outstanding policy 
loans is approaching a normal level. 

Despite recovery factors though, 
says Mr. Sears, life insurance men 
must encourage the theory of repay- 
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ment of policy loans for the sake of 
the financial present of the borrower 
and the financial future of his bene- 
ficial Low interest rates on such 
loans, therefore, should be opposed. 


Underwriting 


Life Companies Pay For 
Auto Accidents 


Death stalked the highways of the 
country last year with more than 35 
millions of dollars concealed in his 
shroud. These millions represent only 
one aspect of the motor vehicle toll 
in 1935—the money paid out by life 
insurance companies of the United 
States and Canada in death claims 
directly attributable to automobile ac- 
cidents involving both drivers, pas- 
sengers and pedestrians. 

The figures are based on an ex- 
haustive study by the Automobile Ac- 
cidents Committee of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association, and were made 
public in New York by the committee’s 
chairman, Arthur Reddall of New 
York City, advertising manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

From the 66 leading legal reserve 
life insurance companies operating in 
the United States and Canada, Mr. 
Reddall’s committee obtained informa- 
tion on the amount paid by those com- 
panies in 1935 for death claims incur- 
red as the direct result of automobile 
fatalities involving policyholders of 
those 66 companies. With this aggre- 
gate as a basis for calculation, the 
committee arrived at its estimate of 
35 millions of dollars as representing 
the cost to life insurance companies 
for motor vehicle accidents in 1935. 

The figures cover only death losses 
and do not include payments for dis- 
abilities caused by traffic accidents. 
Neither do the 35 millions paid by 
life companies include the many mil- 
lions paid during the year by acci- 
dent insurance companies for deaths 
of, and personal injuries to policy- 
holders sustained in automobile acci- 
dents. Many additional millions were 
paid by liability insurance companies 
as a result of automobile casualties 
causing personal injuries and prop- 
erty damage. 


Legal 


Amended Decedent Estate 
Law of Wide Import 


The bill which amends the Decedent 
Estate Law and which was passed 
recently by the New York State Legis- 
lature and signed by Governor Leh- 
man will have far reaching effects of 
definite interest to the life insurance 
fraternity, according to Clancy D. 
Connell, president of the New York 
State Life Underwriters’ Association. 
The bill amends the law as follows: 

“See. 47-b. Testamentary directions 
to purchase annuities. If a person 
hereafter dying shall direct in his will 
the purchase from an insurance com- 


pany of an annuity, the person or 
persons to whom the income thereof 
shall be directed to be paid shall not 
have the right to elect to take the 
capital sum directed to be used for 
such purchase, in lieu of such annuity, 
unless such will expressly provides for 
such right. But nothing herein con- 
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tained shall affect or lessen the rights 
of election by a surviving spouse 
against or in absence of testamentary 
provision as provided under section 
eighteen of this chapter.” 

Prior to the enactment of this law, 
even though a decedent directed his 
executors to purchase an annuity for 
the benefit of one of his legatees, it 
did not follow that his wishes would 
be carried out. 

A careful reading of the above men- 
tioned section will show that this 
takes away from the person desig- 
nated to receive the annuity the right 
to counteract the wishes of the de- 
cedent. 


Medical 


Trend of Medicine is 

Toward Prevention 
That a new era of preventive, 
rather than curative, surgery lies be- 
fore the medical profession was the 
prediction made by Dr. J. Tate Mason, 
president of the American Medical 
Association which held its convention 
in Kansas City, Missouri, within the 
fortnight. The prediction carried ad- 
ditional force by reason of the fact 
that Dr. Mason could not be present 
in person being stricken with embol- 
ism which necessitated the amputa- 
tion of both legs. His paper was read 
by Dr. Kenneth M. Lynch, vice-presi- 
dent of the organization. 

“We are now in an era of transition 

that is, a transition from surgery 
as a mechanical correction of the dis- 
orders of the body to surgery aimed 
at a restoration of normal bodily func- 
tion,” declared Dr. Mason, who in- 
sisted that “surgery will become a 
preventive measure as well as a cura- 
tive agent. 

Life insurance underwriters and ac- 
tuaries, admitting that gains in mor- 
tality savings in the earlier ages have 
reached an approximate maximum for 
some time to come, will see in Dr. 
Mason’s comments the forecast of a 
bent which may well aid in bringing 
about mortality savings in the older 
years. The importance of this sub- 
ject was recently touched on by Lee 
J. Dougherty, president of the Guar- 
anty Life, Davenport, Iowa, when he 
told THE SPECTATOR: “Money made in 
the life insurance business during the 
next ten years will, and must, largely 
come from mortality savings. Interest 
returns on investments are far from 
satisfactory and, on the other hand, 
there is an obvious urge in the de- 
rection of increased cost of getting 
business. This is unavoidable as re- 
covery factors widen the market for 
life insurance.” 

In his paper before the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Mason also 
dealt with the new chemical and 
physiological advances which are aid- 
ing modern surgery in the fields of 
glandular and hormone experimenta- 
tion. 

In this connection, it may be re- 
membered that E. E. McConney, vice- 
president and actuary of the Bankers 
Life, Des Moines, Iowa, recently ex- 
pressed in these pages the suggestion 
that mortality savings in the later 
ages of life may possibly come, in the 
near future, from medical and surgi- 
cal development in thyroid, endocrine, 
pituitary and hormone research. 
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Verdict: 


Equitable Treatment of All Policyholders 


VITAL factor in every form of 


merchandising is establishing 
in the mind of each and every 


pective customer that said cus 


mer W receive and enjoy the same 
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Removing All Doubt 


While it may be generally expected 

a life insurance companies 
would so conduct their business that 
foregoing result must necessarily 
ensue from all transactions, the pub- 


olicy of the various States has 
been to remove any doubt on that 
score by enacting statutes prohibiting 
favoritism and preventing discrimina- 
tion in any manner. 
Such provision is found in Section 
89 of the Insurance Law of the State 
of New York, which provides in part 


as follows: 


“No life insurance corporation 
doing business in this state shall 
make or permit any discrimination 
between individuals of the same 
class or of equal expectation of life, 
in the amount or payment or return 
of premiums or rates charges for 
policies of insurance, or in the divi- 
dends or other benefits payable 
thereon, or in any of the terms and 
conditions of the policy; nor shall 
any such company permit or agent 
thereof offer or make any contract 
of insurance or agreement as to 
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such contract other than as plainly 
expressed in the policy issued 
thereon; nor shall any such com- 
pany or any officer, agent, solicitor 
or representative thereof pay, allow 
or give, or offer to pay, allow or 
give, directly or indirectly, as in- 
ducement to any person to insure, 
or give, sell or purchase, or offer to 
give, sell or purchase as such in- 
ducement or in connection with 
such insurance, any stocks, bonds 
or other securities of any insurance 
company or other corporation, asso- 
ciation or partnership, or any divi- 
dends or profits accruing thereon, 
or any valuable consideration or in- 
ducement whatever not specified in 
the policy, nor shall any person 
knowingly receive as such induce- 
ment, any rebate of premium, or 
any special favor or advantage in 
the dividends or other benefits to 
accrue thereon, or any paid employ- 
ment or contract for services of 
any kind or any valuable considera- 
tion or inducement whatever. not 
specified in the policy.” 


With the 
declared, the courts have been alert 


policy of the State so 


to see that the mandatory provisions 
are strictly followed and quick to 
condemn and prohibit anything that 
appeared to encroach within the in- 
hibition of such section either di- 
rectly or through any form of 
Human nature being 
what it is and what it always will 


subterfuge. 


be, the temptation some times in 
agents or solicitors to circumvent 
and evade the inhibitions of the 
statute has proved overpowering, 
with a consequence that various 
schemes have been concocted whereby 
preferences or rebates could be ef- 
fected upon the issuance of certain 
policies of life insurance. 


Universally Condemned 
Wherever and whenever such 
schemes have been brought into the 
light of day and have eventually 
found their way into courts, they 
have been condemned without hesita- 


tion. Specious argument or subtle 
reasoning has not been allowed to 
prevail to the detriment of other 
policyholders or stockholders. 

A plan recently was unfolded be- 
fore the court in an attempt to effect 
a preference for a policyholder in a 
manner that the agent, himself, paid 
the first premium for the policy by 
way of subscribing to the extent of 
the premium for stock in a corpora- 
tion controlled by the policyholder, 
Subsequently, the agent brought an 
action against the policyholder to 
recover back the premium he claimed 
to have been paid in the manner 
aforesaid. The Trial Court concluded 
that the entire scheme was in viola- 
tion of Section 89 of the Insurance 
Law and denied recovery. 

De Witt v. Petigor, N. Y Law 
Journal, May 21, 1936. 

The Legislature of New York did 
not stop at the mere prohibition 
against discrimination as contained 
in Section 89 of the Insurance Law 
as applied to life insurance com- 
panies, which section embraced the 
civil aspects for any attempted re- 
bate, but incorporated into its Penal 
Law, many years ago, provisions 
against discriminating and rebating 
so that any offender against said 
sections not only suffered forfeiture 
of any civil recovery based upon any 
such contract, but rendered himself 
liable to criminal prosecution for the 
commission of a misdemeanor. 


Example of Court's Zeal 

How keen the courts are to apply 
this salutary rule and prevent any 
one from benefiting where they have 
in any way offended against the sec- 
tion, is shown in Strasburger & Co. 
vs. Bonwit, 174 A.D. 215. The plain- 
tiff was an insurance broker who had 
advanced and paid the first premiums 
upon two policies of life insurance 
issued to the defendant in conformity 
with an agreement with the defen- 
dant. Later the plaintiff brought an 
action to recover the moneys so ad- 
vanced. The action was commenced 
on October 19, 1914, and the defen- 
dant made a general denial. Upon 
the trial on April 28, 1916, the de- 
fendant attempted to prove, through 
cross-examination of plaintiff’s wit- 
ness, the arrangement whereby he 
secured to himself a rebate on the 
premiums. 

As originally arranged with the 
plaintiff, defendant was to obtain 
three policies of life insurance, one for 
$75,000, one for $20,000 and one for 
$5,000. The plaintiff agreed, upon 
being allowed to place this insurance, 
to pay to the defendant all of the 
commission which he would receive 
upon the first premium upon the 
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$75,000 policy and which was stated 
to be about 60 per cent of the pre- 
miun In dollars, it amounted to 
$3,484 50, which defendant either paid 
or caused to be paid. The rebate 
to the defendant would be about 
$2,800.00, and out of that $2,800.00 
plaintiif retained the premiums on the 
two smaller policies, amounting to 
approximately $1,160.00. The balance 
of $1,700.00 was thereupon returned 
to the defendant. 

The court declined to receive proof 
of these facts upon the ground that 
the same had not been pleaded, 
whercupon defendant discontinued the 
actual trial and applied to the court 
for leave to amend his answer. Such 


permission was given by the lower 
court but denied upon review, the 
court stating: 


“There are present in this case 
none of the grounds which are 
usually assigned for permitting the 
service of an amended answer set- 
ting up new defenses. It is con- 
ceded that all of the facts were 
known to defendant and were com- 
municated by him to his attorney 
when the action was first begun, 
and it is shown by the affidavit of 
the attorney himself that, knowing 
the facts, he deliberated for many 
months as to whether or not he 
should set them up by way of de- 
fense, or should rely upon his gen- 
eral denial, and that he finally 
determined upon the latter course. 
While he does not say so in terms, 
it is quite probable that his hesita- 
tion to plead the facts was that by 
so doing his client would have been 
obliged to convict himself of a mis- 
demeanor (Penal Law, § 1200) a 
course which might have led to un- 
pleasant results before the Statute 
of Limitations had run. Under these 
circumstances we do not think that 
defendant should have been per- 
mitted to amend. According to his 
story he and plaintiff had co-oper- 
ated to commit an illegal act, and 
with respect thereto stood in pari 
delicto. If he had chosen to plead 
his own wrongdoing in the first in- 
stance he would have been entitled 
to whatever advantage might result 
from such a plea. Deliberately, 
and with full knowledge of the facts 
and the law, he elected not to so 
plead, but to try the experiment of 
going to trial upon his unamended 
answer. It has not been the prac- 
tice to sanction such a course.” 


This principle of standing firm 
against any attempted discrimination 
among policyholders is_ practically 
universal throughout all the States. 
Years ago in Pennsylvania, an action 
was brought by the successors in 
interest of insurance brokers to re- 
cover the first premiums paid on two 
Policies of life insurance for $100,000 
each. As a defense, it was urged 
that any arrangement or contract 
whereby the brokers advanced the 
premiums, offended against the 
Statutes in the State of Pennsylvania 


in effect at that time. The statute from the other the money so 


read as follows: paid.’ ” 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
“Nor shall any such company or v. Wetherill, C.C.A. 3rd Cir- 
agent thereof make any contract of cuit, 127 Fed. 947. 
insurance or agreement as to such 
contract, other than as plainly ex- The mere circumstance that any 
pressed in the policy issued thereon, agreement for a rebate is merely part 


nor shall any such company or 
agent pay or allow or offer to pay 
or allow nor shall any insurant re- other agreements or that apparent 
ceive directly or indirectly, as in- inequity would result in failing to 
ducements to insurance, any rebate 
of premium payable on the policy.” 


of a general contract incorporating 


give effect to what may seem valid 
‘ parts of such a contract, will not 

Another section of the same act 
further set forth that any person 
violating this section should be guilty 
ot a misdemeanor. 

The claim of the plaintiff was dis- 
missed and said dismissal sustained, 


save it from the condemnation of the 
statutes. 

The courts have indicated their 
position in connection with such ar- 
guments in Sturm v. Truby, 245 A.D. 


: Qn? ac 7 7e° 
the court stating: 357, as follows: 


“It is claimed by the plaintiff in “} think that the two promises 
error, that the contract testified to are so closely interwoven that they 
by Wetherill was in violation of this form one and the same contract, 
enactment, and therefore illegal and and cannot be separated. The 
void. It is sufficient answer to this agreement of the defendants to pay 
point to say that the law does not these premiums was induced, ac- 
help those, who have made an il- cording to the allegations of the 
legal contract, to recover back the answer, by the illegal promise of the 
money paid in pursuance thereof, plaintiff to rebate and refund a 
but leaves them where it finds part thereof. Defendants’ promise 
them. The contract was executed. arose out of and is_ indissolubly 
Wetherill was induced to take out linked with plaintiff’s illegal bar- 
the policy and assume responsibility gain. The part of the agreement 
for subsequent premiums, by the prohibited by the statute would not 
undertaking of Reilly & Sherman be effectual without the agreement 
to pay the first year’s premium, of the defendants to pay the pre- 
which was payable in advance, as a miums, because the illegal promise 
condition precedent to the issuance was to rebate a part of the very 
of the policy. It appears by the premiums which defendants obli- 
testimony adduced by the use gated themselves to pay to the 
plaintiff, that this advance premium plaintiff or his assignor. The prom- 
was paid by Reilly & Sherman to ise of the defendants which it is 
the Equitable Society, and that its here sought to enforce would never 
policy was thereupon issued and have been made had it not been for 
delivered, through Reilly & Sher- plaintiff’s illegal bargain. The 
man, to Wetherill. The contract, agreement to pay the premiums was 
therefore, was entirely executed. founded upon the illegal promise to 
The company had received the rebate a part thereof, and is tainted 
premium due to it, and had, as was with the same illegality. An _ in- 
testified to by plaintiff’s own wit- tegral part of the contract being 
nesses, no claim against Wetherill. illegal, the whole agreement is void 
‘Where money has been paid upon and unenforceable at the hands of 
an illegal contract, it is a general the one who deliberately violated 
rule that if the contract be exe- the statute, and who has thereby 
cuted, and both parties are in pari made himself guilty of a misde- 
delicto, neither of them can recover meanor. 
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Measuring the Value 


Of a Prospect 

subject of prospecting, the 

a concise explanation 
of the company’s large pro- 
which continued the advice 

waste time and money and ef- 
people who are not qualified to 


at any rate, on people the 


agent manifestly incapable of sell 
ing hi ueccessful salesman’s for- 
mula wa given in the following 
ti entences: 
“IT can absolutely say that the at- 
ention given prospects, or rather 
ispects, who may buy some day, is 
lowing the agent down to a walk and 


ictually preventing him from earning 
big commission. The value of a pros- 
measured by the ease with 

hich I can convert him into a policy- 
holder. The agent who would be sup- 
plied abundantly with prospects whom 
he can sell must have the courage to 
throw out the inevitable china eggs.” 

Once it is thoroughly accepted in 
the agent’s mind that a real prospect 
is a superior type of person so far 
as “saleability” is concerned, it may 
be assumed that the next problem is 
that of finding from three to six such 
individuals each week, realizing that 
a great many calls on a large number 
of suspects must be made daily while 

earching for the comparatively small 
proportion of good prospects. 

Where This Agent Finds 

His Clients 

While it is obvious that a salesman 
should be able to figure out for him- 
self the orthodox source of new 
names, such as from the various mu- 
nicipal records, newspapers, new ar- 
rivals, etc., it still remains that in the 
course of a hectic, busy selling career 
the job and the opportunities often 
are neglected. At any rate, it appears 
to be good business for agency direc- 
tors and platform speakers to offer 
reminders on this score from time to 
time and, in the aforementioned sym- 
posium on prospecting the Equiowa 
offers the following from Russell L. 
Houge, agency manager for the com- 
pany in Los Angeles. He offers: 

“1. Your policyholders have neigh- 
bors; men in the same station of life. 
The city directory will give you a list 
of the neighbors of a dozen recent 
policyholders. Then go to the policy- 
holder and find out what you can 
about these neighbors. (He will tell 
you because you are making a definite 
request.) Go and see them. 

“2. One agent visited every policy- 
holder and discussed the question with 
him of naming his children as contin- 
gent beneficiaries. The plan gave him 
the names of 400 GROWN children. 
He immediately carded the names and 
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Pros 


secured a large amount of business 
from the list. Incidentally, the service 
element that arose in calling the at- 
tention of policyholders to the contin- 
gent beneficiary need strengthened his 
policyholder contacts. 

“3. Take the stubs from your check 
books for the past two years and 
make a list of every individual or 
firm to whom you have paid money. 
How many of these are on your pros- 
pect lists? How many have you sold? 
Use the fact that you are a customer 
as a basis for the approach. The 
number of names you can add in this 
way will surprise you. These people 
should be your prospects. 

“4, Pure gold prospects are the chil- 
dren of rejected applicants. Take your 
list of rejections during the past two 
years. By telephone or personal calls 
secure the names and ages of the chil- 
dren. In nine chances out of ten, the 
father who has been rejected will aid 
the sale for you—because he knows 
what it means to wait until the doctor 
says ‘no.’ 

“5. What boy do you know who 
graduated in the last three years? 
Ask him to make up a list of the 
twenty young men he knew best in 
high school; young men who did not 








RESOURCEFUL SELLING 


“Timely topics can be of great value 
to the field man," says William Shultz, 
Clarkson, Nebraska, representative of The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. 

As a recent interview drew to a close, 
Mr. Shultz began to realize that his case 
was all but lost. Knowing, however, that 
his prospect was a lover of trees and that 
the date was Arbor Day, Mr. Shultz seized 
upon the opportunity that was presenting 
itself. He pointed out the window to 
some beautiful elm trees and said, “We 
must plant in order to enjoy them later 
on, and that thought also applies to re- 
tirement income." 

Mr. Prospect thought a few minutes, 
then said, "Write it up for me." 











go away to college and who are work- 
ing in the city. Then get another high 
school graduate of a different year 
to give you his list of twenty—and so 
on, until you are ready to start. An 
agent using this plan suggests—‘A 
dollar bill helps wonderfully in stimu- 
lating the memory of the boy who is 
giving you the list.’ 

“6. Have you forgotten the impor- 
tance of women as prospects? The 
average woman will save at least 10 
per cent of her salary. She does not 
withdraw her savings at every little 
spending temptation. In one city of 
600,000 it was found that there were 
3,400 teachers with an average month- 
ly salary of $150; 800 registered 
nurses with an average salary of 
$125; 110 women who were part own- 
ers of businesses with an average 
monthly income of more than $200. 
All good prospects. 

“7. And again we say—don’t over- 
look POLICYHOLDERS!” 


pecting 


Sales Control Plan 
Of Mr. Behr 


If you want to get ahead in life 
insurance selling, exchange work for 
worry advises Louis Behr, assistant 
manager at Chicago for the Equitable 
Life of U. S. A. in New York. Mr. 
Behr, a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the N.A.L.U., showed 
his “work chart” to life insurance 
agents at the recent sales congress of 
the Davenport (Iowa) Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Outlining the sales control plan 
which has won him success, Mr. 
3ehr told the Davenport producers 
that he takes 75 names of prospects 
and puts them on a “general” list. 
Then he transfers 40 of these to a 
“selected” list, making certain that 
25 of the 40 are new ones each month. 
He then contacts the 40 and eliminates 
the undesirables, finally putting 25 
of the “selected” on his “contact” list 
with the proviso that 12 of these 
shall be new. His next move is to put 
his prospects from the “contact” list 
into a “transit” list, stipulating that 
the total insurance represented there- 
by shall be at least two and one-half 
times the amount he expects to pay 
for so as to allow for changes, ete. 
From the “transit” list the names, 
with the amounts now added, go to a 
“delivery” list and lastly to a “paid- 
for” category. 

By this means, says Mr. Behr, he 
has a constant visual control of his 
production and can instantly tell 
where errors and failures in selling 
occur. His actual presentation is made 
with the aid of a “family corporation” 
diagram. 


Folk Spending Money 
For Things They Want 


Continued gains, some of them at a 
slower pace than in 1935, were shown 
in the public’s buying of “prosperity 
goods” during the first quarter of 
1936, with the excellent winter resort 
season and large patronage of ocean 
cruises boosting sales of luggage and 
sporting goods. 

Rising sales of pianos and furni- 
ture also testify that the American 
public is again buying liberally, be- 
yond the bare necessities of life, ac- 
cording to a surplus income analysis 
compiled by Northwestern National 
Life, of Minneapolis. 
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and Selling 


Homage to Motherhood 
Not Dated 


During the early part of this month 
the whole country paid its homage to 
Motherhood. In tribute to the living 
Mother we wear a red rose, and to the 
sainted memory of her who has passed 


on, white rose. 
The spirit and purpose of this move- 
ment is commendable, for no tribute 


of any nature can 
be paid to one 
more deserving, 
but the thought 
should be upper- 
most in every 
month of the 
year. Many of the 
good things and 
blessings of life 
come in twos and 
threes, or by doz- 
ens and hundreds. 
There are plenty 


of roses, stars, 


A Walter Cluff 
Feature 


sunsets, rainbows, friends, but in the 
whole wide world there is but one 
Mother, and in every man’s heart 
there abides a tender sentiment that 
can be touched by the mere mention 
of that word. 

Closely related to the spirit and 
purpose of the Mother’s Day move- 
ment is the spirit and purpose of life 
insurance itself, for life insurance is 
merely a practical expression of the 
deepest kind of love and sentiment of 
which the human heart is capable of 
feeling. 

These things we owe to the living 
Mother, that her years may be filled 
with peace and comfort in memory 
of the thoughts that our tributes have 
expressed. 

Do all that we can, and we have 
done little enough, to requite her for 
her sacrifices, her courage, her an- 
guish, and physical suffering. What 
she has done as a Mother is a mir- 
acle which none can understand or 
fully appreciate. Her work is com- 
parable only to the work of Him who 
offered the final sacrifice that men 
might live, that sin and sorrow might 
finally be banished from the earth. 
As He gave His life that life might 
be everlasting, so she lingered by 
the portals of that dark valley that 
life might be born. 

In a larger sense, then, we owe to 
her, and the symbolic meaning of 
Motherhood, more than it is within 
human power to repay. 


Every night as I leave my office 
two old ladies enter. They are the 
scrubwomen. I never see them but 
what I think that here surely are 
two examples of unrequited Mother’s 
love. Some man or boy has been un- 
mindful. What a tremendous differ- 
ence a few dollar’s each month, pro- 
vided through an annuity, would 
make in the lives of these two women 
who are or have been somebody’s 
mother. 

WALTER CLUFF. 


Surrender Demands 
Fall Off Sharply 


A decrease of 48 per cent in the de- 
mand for cash surrender values for 
the first four months of 1936 over 
the first four months of 1934 has been 
reported by The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company. The company re- 
ports a regular falling off in demands 
for cash from life insurance policies 
since 1934. The first four months of 
1935 decreased 28 per cent over 1954 
and the first four months of 1936 de- 
creased 28 per cent over those of 1935. 

Four and a quarter million dollars 
less money was requested by policy- 
owners in 1936 than in 1934 during 
the period mentioned above. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN: 


@ LIBERAL Po.ticy Forms? 


Guarantee Mutual policies are unrestricted, 
except to conform to Insurance laws and rul- 


@ Low Part,ICcIPATING RATES? 


Less than a half dozen American companies 
are as low. Check your compendiums. 


®@ A ‘TRUE DIVIDEND SCHEDULE? 


As nearly true and equitable as is possible to 


Has not been reduced since adoption 


Few American companies can equal the low 
net cost of Guarantee Mutual policies. 


Ii we have ALL of the above features to offer, PLUS 
a place to use YOU—if you are above average and 
there is a reason for you to be interested in a liberal 
General Agents contract—tell us your complete story. 


4. B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


Licensed in Twenty-five States and the District of Columbia 


Direct your letter to 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Organized 1901 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Des MoIrnes, IA. 


HE BANKERS LIFE COMPANY introduced a complete new series of 
policies on January | of this year when it changed to the 3 per cent 
reserve basis. Due to the short period over which the new policies have 


























been issued, and because certain rather important changes were made in 
ertain policies, it is rather difficult at this time to determine any particular 
policy issued by the company which might be entitled to the term “leader.” 
For these reasons, we offer an analysis of the company's Special Ordinary 
Life Policy. 
The Special Ordinary Life Policy is not issued in amounts less than $5,000. 
The maximum amount written is $200,000 and the maximum amount retained 
by the company $100,000. 
A special feature of the contract is the provision for a monthly income 
for the insured upon surrender prior to the insured's death. This monthly 
ncome may be elected for a fixed period of from 4 to not more than 25 
yea’s and is obtained by permitting dividend accumulations to mature the 
policy as an endownment. As an illustration, a policy issued at age 35, 
using the basis of the 1936 dividend scale and rate of interest, will become Minnesota Mutual Life me 
paid up in 24 years, and mature as an endowment in 32 years. : a. —" 3 
The insured, upon maturity of the policy as an endowment, also has the The Minnesota Mutual Life of St. ris 
option of electing a monthly life income with a minimum fixed period of Paul has made several changes in col 
ten, fifteen or twenty years certain. The policy may be issued with disability company practices effective as of May Wi 
ncome, waiver of premium disability and double indemnity benefits within 20 1936 Due to the lack of suitable le 
certain limits as to amount, age and sex. The contract may be converted i eae ’ Tare : 
to one calling for a higher premium rate at any time without medical outlets for the investment of new pla 
re-examination, qualified, of course, by the restriction that there is no funds, the low current yields on such me 
premium in default. The policy states that additional payments required investments, and because there has eli} 
to make the change shal! not be less than the difference in the reserves on been a great increase in the amount ag 
the respective policies. No exchange may be made if any benefit has been : ‘ * eat ee 
claimed or granted under the total and permanent disability provisions of money finding its Rates into the et 
f any are incorporated in the policy. company by way of single premium pol 
The Special Ordinary Life policy participates at the end of the first year. contracts and premium deposits, the cor 
Only the first dividend is dependent upon the payment of the succeeding company has decided to restrict for 
premium. Paid-up additions participate, and if no election is made con- a its oe omg Sil : : ; 
cerning the dividends, the dividends will be applied to purchase additional ‘ . es OS et : contracts ant — _ 
paid-up participating insurance. Dividends left with the company at interest posits to protect itself against the fit 
participate in excess interest earnings, the rate of interest payable in 1936 adverse effect this disproportionate me 
on dividends left to accumulate being 4 per cent. Illustrated dividends amount ‘of cash receipts would have by 
per $1,000 on the basis of the 1936 scale at representative ages are as on the company’s investment portfolio als 
follo calle ; 
_— SPECIAL OKDINARY LIFE POLICY and upon the average interest earn- dei 
Illustrated Dividends* per $1,000—1934 Basis (American 3% Reserve) ings of their investments. The com- me 
Age at Issue _ pany has found it necessary to revise sul 
at Ens ee rear is tba et G0. 77 081.48 001,00 066.18 007.86 974.00 its rules pertaining to the contracts se} 
1.8 88 = 4.99 5.20 5 - etl st which are the cause of these abnor- bot 
S11 S14 S31 546 5.89 640 7.08 7.49 mally large receipts. The new rulings for 
— SS fat ake fas San Gas now in effect are: in 
lend 15 year 87.47 90.55 95.39 102.39 112.14 123.51 138.56 157.70 1. Single Premium Life Endowment 7" 
vidend 20 years. 124.41 130.40 138.90 150.24 164.50 183.23 206.71 242.58 and Annuity policies will be sold only iss 
Minimum policy issued, $5,000 in amounts to an aggregate single 
*The dividends shown above are neither estimates nor guarantees, but are premium of $25,000 from any one oP an 
the 1986 dividend eeale and vate of irterest. plicant or source in any period of h: 
twelve months. The 5-Year Single _ 
Premium Endowment policy is with- dis 
drawn and no further applications in 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. turing at age 65 for males and 60 will Fen cabbnation af’ Ginste a pa 
for females. The dividend illustra- ae sl iife and Single Pvensiem Life sin 
The Metropolitan has announced tions shown below, at representative Annuities will be sold without evi- me 
tentative dividends applicable to Ordi- ages, applies to 3% policies issued dence of insurability, subject to the im 
nary Retirement Income Policies ma- subsequent to January 1, 1935. pet Mgge ncn» gy igh nage P on pre 
RETIREMENT INCOME—MATURING AGE 65—MALE ak ne at i eee ™ Ts 
Ordinary—Basis: $10 Monthly Income—$1,000 Life Insurance 3. The maximum amount which will | 
veaene at 0 —— ——_— rT? be accepted in any Premium Deposit t 
1 2 re tie Account is $15,000 from any one de- ™ 
ray oe ee seis ene positor. The Premium Deposit Account pr 
590 "4 83 see "589 "6 85 Agreement already limits deposits to wi 
8] 5.58 6.22 7.10 8.45 the present value of all premiums an. 
9.97 7.04 8.13 9.61 11.89 discounted at 3% per cent compound 
° 11.1% 13.44 16.73 31.96 interest. This new limitation, there- Pr 
fore, makes the maximum deposit an 
RETIREMENT INCOME—MATURING AGE 60—FEMALE amount equal to such present value $2: 
Ordinary—Basis: $10 Monthly Income—$1,000 Life Insurance of future premiums or $15,000, which- $4 
st er gd t > Age at Issue———— on ever is the lesser. $9 
ns = il = bad 4. Under the Investment Bond- ” 
ee ati Life Annuity with Specified Return, 
3 $3.11 $3.64 $3.93 $4.39 $5.53 the guaranteed income has been re- $2 
: tt 591 yt ty 11:20 duced to $30 annually, or $14.89 semi- $5: 
10 6.70 8.20 9.91 12.53 17.40 annually, or $7.42 quarterly per each | 
20) 11.68 14.70 18.63 24.61 tees $1,000 of specified return at death. $1 
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Wisconsin Life 

A newly revised rate book, agents 
manual and manual of occupational 
risks has been announced by the Wis- 
consin Life Insurance Co. of Madison, 
Wi The new rate book has been 
simplified and condensed and the ex- 
planatory material which was for- 
merly incorporated in it has been 
eliminated and now appears in the 
agents manual. Cash and loan values, 
etc., were formerly shown for all 
policy years, but the new rate book 
confines itself to showing the values 
for 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th years and 
for quinquennial periods after the 
fifth. Approximate values for inter- 
mediate years can be estimated easily 
by interpolation. The new rate book 
also shows the cash value and divi- 
dends for single premium endow- 
ments. The dividend and dividend re- 
sults (1936 scale) are shown on a 
separate colored sheet in the rate 
book preceding the rates and values 
for each form. This scale has been 
in effect since January 1, 1936, and 
applies to all premium-paying policies 
issued since January 1, 1920. 

Disability rates have been changed 
and double the regular premium is 
charged for female risks. Other than 
disability premiums the only changes 
in rates or values are in the com- 
pany’s Retirement Income policies, 
single premium annuities and retire- 
ment annuities. The single premium 
immediate life annuity and the single 
premium refund (installment) annu- 
ity are on the American Annuitants 
Table 34%% basis. 

Retirement income policies are writ- 
ten to mature at ages 60 and 65 and 
provide a life income of $10 per month 
with 100 months certain on male lives 
and $9.13 per month on female lives. 
Premium rates per $1,000 are: 

Retirement Income at 65, age 20, 

23.86; 25, $27.71; 30, $33.32; 35, 
$40.31; 40, $50.36; 45, $66.07; 50, 
$92.52; 55, $145.87. 

Retirement Income at 60, age 20, 
$29.17; 25, $34.56; 30, $42.02; 35, 
$52.80; 40, $69.72; 45, $98.38; 50, 
$155.81. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INs. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ww this company stresses the importance of analyzing the individual 
needs and offering a contract to fit the policyholder, the current vogue 
of social security and financial independence has brought into prominence 
their Retirement Income policies. 

The Conneciicut Mutual's Retrement Income contracts are issued at 
maturity ages 55, 60 and 65. The company also has a special policy 
maturing at age 70. The contract provides $10 monthly income for life 
for each $1,040 of the original face amount of insurance. It provides for 
an income of $10 monthly, to the named beneficiary, for 10 years certain, 
in case of death before maturity. As the policy nears maturity, the cash 
value is greater than the face amount so that in the event of a claim by 
death, the cash value or the face amount, whichever is greater, will be 
paid to the beneficiary. 

The Retirement Income Endowment Policy was first issued July 23, 1930, 
and today accounts for 15.6 per cent of the total paid-for issues of the 
company. The contract is a very flexible one, offering numerous settlement 
options and the contract may also be issued with initial term, family 
income, or family maintenance provisions. On March 19, 1934, the company 
modified its retirement income policy to permit its ‘ssuance on a graded 
premium basis. 

The minimum policy issued is $1,040 face amount; maximum $300,000 
face amount. The minimum policy to carry disability is $2,000 and the 
maximum on which disability will be allowed is $100,000. Double Indemnity 
will be added to the minimum policy of $1,040, while the maximum amount 
to which double indemnity will be added is $25,000. 

Under the company's retirement income contract a very flexible and 
useful arrangement is possible by affecting the addition of a deferred 
annuity for which an extra premium is charged. Under such an arrangement 
the insured is able immediately to guarantee a life income in the event 
of his death to a named beneficiary, and at the same time be assured of 
a life income of a similar amount to himself commencing at retirement. 


mates for the future. 





RETIREMENT INCOME ENDOWMENT AT 65 
Male, Age 30—Per $10,400 Insurance 
Annual Premium $348.10—Disability P. $12.50—Double Indemnity $13.00 
Cash Value 


End of Year 

; sane $41.10 41.10 

2 : ei $313.30 43.00 85.70 
3 hei 541.20 44.80 133.90 
Rie ath oc 776.90 46.90 186.20 
5 1,040.80 242.50 
6 1,313.30 303.10 
7 1,594.30 368.20 
Sr 1,884.50 438.10 
Bases 2,183.80 513.10 
10 2,492.90 593.50 
11 2,791.90 679.40 
12 3,101.40 771.30 
13 3,421.70 869.50 
14 3,753.20 974.30 
eT 4,096.30 1,086.10 
16.. 4,451.50 1,205.00 
17. 4,819.30 1,331.70 
ree pews pares 5,200.30 1,466.40 
Wianea's ceceeens 5,594.90 1,609.60 
DO vcvevevesosesveese 6,003.90 1,761.80 


*Dividends based on 1936 scale and interest rate; neither guarantees nor esti- 


Dividend* Div. Accum.* 
3 











Northwestern National Life 

Although allowing a more favor- 
able rate of interest on policy pro- 
ceeds and dividends left with the 
company, Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis, effective May 1, cut 
to 2% per cent its discount rate on 
premiums paid in advance, with five 
future premiums the maximum num- 
ber which can be so discounted. The 
rate of interest payable on policy 
funds left with the company was re- 
duced from 4 per cent to 3% per cent, 
representing the guaranteed rate of 
3% per cent and an excess interest 
declaration of % of 1 per cent. These 
new rates went into effect along with 
other further retrenchments. 

“In view of the present curtailed 
interest returns on investments and 
the uncertainty surrounding future 


earnings trends, it is only consistent 
with the company’s conservative prac- 
tices of years past that these steps 
be taken at this time,” President O. 
J. Arnold said. 

The maximum amount which the 
company will now issue on one life 
in single premium policies, including 


’ 


single premium policies previously is- 
sued, ranges from $15,000 on whole 
life forms down to $5,000 of 10-Year 
Endowment. The maximum consid- 
eration which the company will accept 
for the purchase of a single premium 
annuity, including such annuities pre- 
viously purchased, is $10,000. 

In the first quarter of 1936, cash 
paid to Northwestern National for 
discounted premiums increased 250 
per cent over the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1935. 
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NAMES? 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
The speaker will be J. 
Franklin Ream, assistant superintendent of agencies of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 


annual meeting on June 16. 


President James A. Fulton of the Home Life of New 
York delivered the keynote address for Life Insurance 
Week at the meeting of the Baltimore Association of Life 


Underwriters. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston Life Insurance 
Trust Council in Boston, May 18, Joel H. Atwood was 


} 


elected president; Irving L. Shaw, vice-president; J. E. 
hes, secretary, and Edward F. Messinger, treasurer. 

George L. Hunt, vice-president in charge of agencies of 
the New England Mutual Life, Boston, has accepted the 
appointment of the Life Agency Officers’ Association as 
chairman of next year’s committee in charge of Life In- 
surance Week. 

The Penn Mutual agency won the plaque for scoring the 
highest number of points per man in the life insurance 
contest put on by the Columbus Association of Life 
Underwriters during Life Insurance Week. Fifteen agen- 
cies, Which completed the contest, wrote $778,000 in insur- 
ance and $28,220 in annuities. 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Life Underwriters’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting on June 18. The nominating 
committee has presented two slates, headed by David 
Hostetter, manager of the Home Life of New York, and 
Oren Pritchard, manager of the Union Central Life, for 
the presidency. 

\ booklet, “A Life Insurance Primer for High School 
Students,” has been prepared by the Youngstown Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and 1500 copies are being dis- 
tributed to local high schools. 

Officers and directors of the newly formed Gastonia 
(N. C.) Life Underwriters’ Association are: President, J. 
M. Smith, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia; vice-president, 
C. H. Jones, Metropolitan; secretary and treasurer, N. M. 
Shaeley, Prudential. 

The Life Supervisors’ Association of Northern New 
Jersey held a dinner meeting May 27 in Newark. John 
E. Gibbs, general agent for the Penn Mutual Life in 
Newark, was the speaker. 

The Green Bay (Wis.) Association of Life Under- 
writers elected M. B. Matteson, president; James H. Quig- 
ley, vice-president; Herbert Quist, secretary;.and Walter 
Wetzel, treasurer. 

E. E. Dale of the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was elected president of the General Agents and 
Managers Club of Oklahoma City. Horace Combs was 
elected vice-president, and Tom Thatch, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

More than 500 school children in Birmingham, Ala., 
wrote essays on “Why Dad Bought Life Insurance” in the 
contest conducted by the Birmingham Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Montreal will hold 
a golf tournament at the Summerlea Golf Club, June 9. 
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IN HOME OFFIC 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Ray E. Goewey has been appointed manager of a new 
branch office which the Continental-American Life has 
opened in New York. Mr. Goewey has a record of many 
years of success in life insurance, both as a personal pro- 
ducer and in agency work. 

Henry Camp Harris, for many years a leading life in- 
surance agency officer in Texas, has been elected president 
of the Guaranty Old Line Life of Dallas. 








AS I LIVE 











BRIGHT young fellow—stop! Add lexicon of a 

columnist: What is any one between the ages of 
twenty and forty-nine who has told you something you 
are about to print? Answer—A bright young fellow. 
Or, a discerning young man. Anyway, this nit-wit, who 
has spent a great many years in the field of salesman- 
ship, was telling me at considerable length how much 
easier it is to see the “big men” than the “little men,” 
the big ones being represented by heads of corporations, 
as distinguished from Primo Carnera and the little ones 
by junior officers and managers, as distinguished from 
Louisa May Alcott’s book of fond memories. 

« * * 

HIS claim must be true because I have heard it from 
bf many sources and, in my own line of work—which 
is entirely different than a job of selling—I have en- 
countered no great difficulty in obtaining audiences with 
the man at the head of the organization. At the same 
time, I have been politely received on all occasions that 
come to mind by the men of less exalted position, so my 
own experience may not qualify me to debate the con- 
tention of my bright young friend. But I shall, anyway. 
In the first place, why shouldn’t the presidents, top- 
flight sales and advertising managers and department 
heads see the caller? That is their job and the task 
serves to while away time between conferences and 
golfing engagements. But, do they ever buy anything? 
Just taking a rough guess, without referring to my pri- 
vate file of statistics on how many times per thousand 
the boss said: “I shall have to refer you to Mr. Buyer 
on this; he handles all such matters,” I’d say about 987 
times. And I just hate to guess how often Mr. Buyer, 
sore as hell that the salesman went over his head, said 
“Nothing today, thank you.” 


* * * 


ALESMEN of life insurance are, of course, not con- 
cerned or rather not plagued with the problem of 
going over someone’s head—except in the rare instances 
when they go to the wife and make a sale on Mr. Pros- 
pect—but they are interested in the fact that it is not 
so hard to see the men in the upper brackets if they go 
about the matter courageously and intelligently. Albert 
Gray’s talk before the life insurance managers and 
agents during Life Insurance Week, which was sum- 
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By Frank Ellington 
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convincing exposition of this idea, and he also empha- 
sized that it pays to see and sell the men who are well 
able to buy and who are in many cases especially in 
need of the service a life agent can offer. Be never 
timid nor easy to bluff, and the way to the front office 
becomes not too difficult. 

UT at the same time, it seems to me that too much 
a stress must not be placed on garnering always the 
cream of the crop. Delving down into my truly re- 
markable memory of the classics of literature again, 
I recall that little Goldilocks tried all three, big, little 
and medium sized, and finally decided that the most 
unhappy medium was just right. So, as a steady diet, 
the average agent will find it profitable to cultivate the 
average prospect. And there is just one more thought 
right here about the selling of men in subordinate po- 
sitions—men who work in busy offices where their every 
movement is under the eye of the next-up-the-line boss. 
They make money and they need life insurance like no- 
body’s business but it must be obvious that they cannot 
spare the time and attention to give the subject jus- 
tice. Or, even if they do, the interview is conducted 
under the most trying difficulties and with an unnec- 
essary obstacle between the interview and the sale. In 
which case, naturally, some agent will find it expedi- 
ent to work nights or Saturday afternoons, and that 
subject alone is worth a page of some bright young 
fellow’s composition of an article to be titled: Plan- 
ning your night and Saturday work. 

* * * 

OT a “Random Thought” but a thought while rac- 
N ing against the bottom of the column and the dead- 
line: Why is it that “a carelessly tossed cigarette” 
will immediately start a conflagration destroying mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property while a householder 
painstakingly will splinter up kindling wood, place it 
just so over nicely arranged dry newspaper in a fur- 
nace that has the draft on full blast and then use up 





an entire box of kitchen matches before the stuff ig- 
nites? Having been the victim of both loss of property 
via the carelessly tossed butt and loss of time and tem- 
per through stuborn furnaces, I ask again, why? It’s 
not justice. 


G. A. Little has been appointed life branch manager for 
Nova Scotia of the Prudential Assurance of London, En- 
gland. When an agency force has been established for 
that province, his territory will include New Brunswick. 

Jack Bane, district manager of the Acacia Mutual Life 
at Greensboro, N. C., resigned to become assistant sec- 


retary and auditor of the Greensboro Chamber of Com- 





NEWS 


AGENCY NEWS 

The Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia has opened a new 
general agency at Columbus, Ohio. Robert P. Gygli, for- 
merly of Cleveland, was appointed general agent and J. 
Boyd Davis, formerly district agent at Columbus, asso- 
ciate general agent. 

Segnitz & Co., 50-year-old real estate firm of Milwaukee, 
Wis., announce their appointment as general mortgage 
loan agents in Milwaukee for the Aetna Life to finance 
and refinance residential, apartment and business proper- 
ties in certain localities in Milwaukee. 

Dargan, Whitington & Connor, Inc., of Atlanta, Ga., 
announce the appointment of Guy Holcombe as manager of 
their life insurance department representing the Travelers 
of Hartford. 

Walter C. Doll has been appointed general agent of the 
Berkshire Life at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Doll, who was 
formerly associated with the Pacific Mutual Life, has been 
in the insurance business 16 years. 

F. P. Hofmayer, who has been an agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life at Paterson, N. J., has been made district 
manager in his city under General Agent John E. Gibbs 
in Newark. 

Eli A. Schweiger, of Jefferson, Wis., representative of 
the New York Life, has made the remarkable record of 
securing at least one application a week for 1000 con- 
secutive weeks. 

Allen Gates, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life at 
Little Rock, Ark., has appointed F. Paul Jernigan assistant 
general agent, to succeed Jack R. Watson. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham has opened a new 
office in Miami, Fla., with T. D. Hutchings as general 
agent. He was formerly with the home office detached 
agency. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


George S. Van Schaick, who was nominated as vice- 
president of the New York Life on March 11, was elected 
to that position May 13 by the company’s board of direc- 
tors. At the annual election of officers, also held the same 
day, President Thomas A. Buckner and all the other 
executive officers of the company were re-elected. 

Karl Maier, Jr., in the mortgage loan department of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, has been appointed 
superintendent of resident loans of the company. Howard 
J. Tobin was named assistant manager of city loans and 
in the law department William R. Nethercut was appointed 
assistant counsel. 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines has announced the 
appointment of three supervisors: A. N. Allen in the St. 
Louis agency, E. V. Gerrys in the Pittsburgh agency, and 
V. O. Stailey in the Denver agency. 

The directors of the Ohio State Life of Columbus have 
elected Frank A. Knapp, executive vice-president of the 
company, as acting president to succeed the late Ulysses 
S. Brandt. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


W. R hidley, who for some years 
tary f the 
minion Life of Waterloo, Ont 


er for New Brunswick, 
Canada 


.H 
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Daggett, 
Bank, Milwaukee, 


Toronto King Street branch of the 


served as branch 
Do- 


., has been appointed man- 
with headquarters at St. John 


formerly vice-president of the Marshall 
was elected vice-president of 


the Old Line Life of America, Milwaukee. 


\ppointment of Roy S. Dale as manager of the 
Sun Life of Canada has 


branch of 
nounced 

The Colonial Life of 

on of Joseph G. Guegan as 
iffice at Yonkers, N. Y. 

Judge Homer W. Batson, member 
Batson & Cary, Louisville, Ky., 
dent of the Commonwealth Life, 
late Darwin W. 


the 


Unt., 


Jersey City 


has 


Johnson. 


Federal Agents As 
Insurance Risks 


“G" Men as 
an interesting discussion at the 
econd day's the Home 
Office Life Underwriters’ Association, 
held in New York recently. 

The job of the “G” Men was part 
of an _ informal the 
of the second day, and so 
interesting was the program that by 


insurance risks came 
in for 


session of 


discussion in 
afternoon 


unanimous vote it ran almost one and 


ne-half hours over the schedule. 

The day’s session was called to or- 
der at 10 o’clock when the presidential 
address was given by Malcolm Adam, 
Assistant Vice President of the Penn 
Mutual and President of the associa- 
tion. 

Rating, discussed in its application 
to “G” Men, brought forth interesting 
facts about the history of that now 
famous organization. In 1925, long be- 
fore it received its present appella- 
tion, its force was 215 men. It came 
into prominence in 1932 with the 


and at that time its 
increased to 400. 
men were in- 
according to J. 
Chief, by July 1 


Lindbergh Law, 
membership 
Last month 


ducted, 


was 
200 new 
and 


the 


Edgar 


Hoover, there 


will be 825 of the best trained sleuths 
in existence on the rolls. It was 
found that nine deaths occurred in 
the ranks from 1925-34, and four 
from 1934 until 1936. 

The accidental death rate among 


“G” Men is about 70 per cent greater 
than normal, which would require a 
approximately $7.50 per 
insurance. In how- 


rating of 
$1,000 of view, 
ever, of the rigid qualifications for 
“G”" Men—which greater than 
those for any governmental body in- 
cluding the army and naval training 
schools, the general opinion was that 
rating in such cases would not exceed 
$3.75 and might go as law as $2.50. 
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1936 


announces the 
manager of 


Louisville, 


London, 


been an- 


promo- 
the company’s 
firm of 


of the law 


been elected presi 


to succeed the 


Charles 


W. Connell has been appointed provincial man. 
ager of the Continental Life of Canada for New Bruns. 
wick. 

Fred W. Van Rheenan, formerly special agent of the 
Prudential at Sioux City, Iowa, has been named assistant 
to J. C. Clapp, Iowa manager, with offices in Des Moines. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Twenty-four young men who have chosen life insurance 
salesmanship as a career enrolled for the 


are present 

session of the Travelers’ newly established home office 
school for new agents. 

The Calhoun Life of Greenville, S. C., capitalized at 


$5,000, has been chartered to conduct a general industrial 
and intermediate life insurance business. Officers are L. C. 
Williams, president; W. R. Deal, and J, 
W. Mims, secretary-treasurer. 


vice-president, 
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Naturally, we are extremely pleased 
that our Sales Promotion, Advertis- 


ing and Conservation Exhibits were 


ers 


ing to Jefferson Standard representa- 
tives who have always relied upon 
these “* 


the maximum dollar out of every 


A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager. 





Winning A Cup - - 


arded first place for all-around ex- 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


S an assessment clause in a life insurance policy a 
a d thing? Well, throughout the Middle West 
there is some serious discussion of that point right 
now. Various factors have contributed to bring it to 
the fore. One is the very obvious tendency in the direc- 
tion of legal reserve operations. This applies equally 
to fraternals and to the assessment life associations. 
Even the most casual observer could not fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that more and more of the frater- 
nals are going on the legal reserve basis. The same 
holds true for assessment associations. 

te 
OW, when a fraternal or an assessment unit goes 
N yn the legal reserve basis, does it differ radically 
in essence from old-line legal reserve life insurance 
companies? I do not think so. Minor distinctions and 
differences there may be, but the basic element—the 
rate—becomes the same. Investments partake of the 
same nature and general administration is, or should 
be, about the same. Methods of getting business may 
show variations but that is a matter of choice for the 
individual organization. Admittedly, the fraternals are 
being driven toward a legal reserve basis by current tax 
suits which have no foundation in moral right but 
spring from the cupidity of attorneys and the cash 
needs of certain states. Some extremely ethical insur- 
ance departments will have nothing to do with such 
suits. Even if all the pending taxation suits against 
fraternals were successful in state courts, it is a pos- 
sibility that higher courts would reverse them. 
2 
T least one large mutual life insurance company in 
the Middle West has an assessment clause in its 
policies. It probably will never be needed, but if it is 
needed, there it is. Of course, you can say that life 
insurance companies simply do not fail. Most of them 
do not. The record of success of the business proves 
that. On the other hand, the life insurance currents of 
the West are still stirred by the repercussions of a few 
notable failures. It’s one of those “just-in-case” things. 
When a company does fail or become impaired, and it 
has an assessment clause in its policies, procedure is 
vastly simplified and receiverships can often be averted. 
When not averted, the subsequent administration cost is 
but a fraction of what it otherwise would be. Where 
the assessment clause exists and trouble looms, then 
liens attach automatically at the expiration of a stipu- 
lated time provided that the policyholder does not pay 
the necessary assessment. 
e 
| fee all, from the standpoint of broad general 
theory, an assessment clause is of the essence of 
mutual insurance. A mutual policyholder shares the 
profits, presumably—why should he not share the risk? 
Where a state has the “registered policy” system, an 
assessment clause—in time of trial—becomes even more 
efficacious for in such areas the proper and adequate re- 
serves are supposed to be on deposit with the insurance 
department. Policyholders of both mutual and stock 
life insurance companies might be better off—in the 
event of trouble or mismanagement—when an assess- 
ment clause existed. Of course, there is no such thing 
as mismanagement; but there has been, and there may 
be again! I do not directly advocate an assessment 
clause. I simply suggest that its ultimate operation— 
if, as, and when needed—be given some study. 


COMPANY REPORTS 
New paid-for insurance of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Milwaukee, in April reached $25,224,118, an increase 
of 11.19 per cent over the month a year ago. For the 
first four months of 1936, total new paid-for insurance 
was $93,493,961, a gain of 8.89 per cent over a year ago. 
The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., reports 
a decrease of 28 per cent in demand for cash surrender 
values during the first four months of 1936 as compared 
with the same period in 1935. 
The United Benefit Life of Omaha wrote 50 per cent 
more business in the first four months of this year than in 
the same period of 1935. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Metropolitan Life of New York has issued group 
policies to Joerns Bros.’ Furniture Co., Stevens Point, Wis., 
for $110,000 life insurance and to the Wearn Lumber 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., for $60,000 life insurance. Both 
policies also provide sickness and accident benefits. In 
each case employer and employees share the cost. 

The Prudential of Newark has issued a group life policy 
to King’s Shops, Inc., of New York, covering 50 employees 
for $53,000 of insurance. Employer and employees share 
the cost. 

Fifty-nine employees of the Michaels Credit Department 
Store in Newark, N. J., have been insured by the Prudential 
of Newark under a policy for a total of $60,500 insurance. 


JUDICIAL 


The Court of Appeals of Kentucky in affirming judg- 
ment of the Franklin Circuit Court held that the Western 
& Southern Life and the Union Central Life, both of 
Cincinnati, are entitled to recover $2,567 and $1,631, re- 
spectively, from the State of Kentucky for taxes paid 
under a retaliatory tax law. 

The wife of Ed Mays, president of the Continental Life 
of St. Louis, has filed notice of appeal to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals from the recent ruling of United 
States District Judge George H. Moore at St. Louis, deny- 
ing her claim to ownership of 50,958 shares of the capital 
stock of the life insurance company. 

Continuing litigation by the State of Arkansas to col- 
lect the premium tax, Attorney-General Carl E. Bailey 
has filed suit in the Chancery Court at Little Rock for 
judgment of $3,520 against the National Life of Des 
Moines. 


DEATHS 


Arch H. Pulliam, 55, formerly Chief Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Kentucky. 

James W. Stevens, 83, one of the founders and former 
chairman of the defunct Illinois Life of Chicago, III. 

Herbert B. Husted, 64, retired general agent of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co., in Syracuse, N. Y. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 


State Superintendent of Insurance R. Emmet O’Malley, 
of Missouri, on behalf of the policyholders of the old 
Missouri State Life, filed suit in the Circuit Court of St. 
Louis to collect $850,000 from thirteen former directors of 
that company. He charges that the Missouri State Life 
lost that sum as the result of an $800,000 loan made 
in 1933. 
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Life Agent and Unemploy- 
ment Act 
(Concluded from page 9) 


The benefits which an unemployed 
person would receive under the above- 
cited act are measurd by his “weekly 
wage,” which is an average of his 
earnings during those weeks in which 
he was engaged for at least thirty 
hours per week. In the work of a life 
insurance agent, it is manifestly im- 
possible to fix any adequate standard 
for measuring either the rate of re- 
muneration or the hours of activity. 
There is no need to describe the addi- 
tional confusion which would result 
from an attempt to deal with renewal 
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commissions. It does not seem too 
much to say that it would be impos- 
sible to apply these acts in their pres- 
ent forms to life insurance agents 
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QDNLY 7 U.S. and Canadian life companies made a greater 
gain in amount of insurance in force (group and industrial 
excluded) in 1935 than did NWNL. 

This record attests in a most forceful way to the out- 
standing accomplishment of the Agency Organization, both 
with respect to the production of new business and the con- 
servation of old business in the Company’s 50th Anniversary 


Both in gain in insurance in force and in new business 
written during the year NWNL ranked far above its logical 
position on the basis of assets or insurance in force. 


* According to a tabulation in the April issue of the Life Insurance Courant. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O J ARNOLD. pacswext 


STRONG~> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 





working on a commission basis. This 
difficulty, apparently, is now being 
recognized by some of the state legis- 
latures, for, in Alabama, following 
an opinion of the attorney general 
holding life insurance agents on a 
commission basis to be independent 
contractors, the Legislature has re- 
cently amended the act to exempt 
from its provisions all 
agents. 

The administrative authorities in 
the various states are tending to rule 
that insurance agents are not em- 
ployees within the meaning of the 
various acts. In this connection it 
may be noted that the various statutes 
authorize the administrative boards 
to issue rules and regulations for the 
proper enforcement of the acts. Ob- 
viously, such rules and regulations are 
for administrative purposes and are 
not of binding effect as substantive 
law. In New York, California, In- 
diana, and the District of Columbia 
rulings have been issued or adopted. 

In New Hampshire and Wisconsin 
it has been indicated that no blanket 
ruling would be issued but that each 
company’s case must rest on its own 
merits. As yet, no rulings have been 
issued in New Hampshire. In Wiscon- 
sin a number of rulings have been 
issued, and, in each case, the com- 
mission has upheld the status of life 
insurance agents as independent con- 
tractors. No action has yet been taken 
in the other jurisdictions. 

It may be that all of them will fall 
in line and that the question will not 
be taken to the courts. If it is, there 
is every reason to believe that the 
status of life insurance agents on a 
commission basis as independent con- 
tractors will be definitely established. 


insurance 


Conclusion 


The conclusions of this discussion, 
therefore, may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. All life insurance agents whose 
principal remuneration arises from 
commissions are independent con- 
tractors, and on account of such com- 
missions, no contributions are payable 
under the typical unemployment com- 
pensation act. 

2. In the case of all others, the 
degree of control in the specific case 
would determine the liability for con- 
tributions. 
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cine | A Y STREETS | 
ing LON 
opis. | Successful Management 
wing With DAVID PORTER By - ce tee ; ; 
eral | Time brings experience. Experience is an impor- 
; : tant factor in successful management. Fidelity 
a a AMILIAR faces at the midyear meeting of the In- offers unusual evidence of these facts. 
ne - nee Advertising Conference at Annapolis last In fifty-eight years of service to policyholders, 
ogi Friday and Saturday reminded this peripatetic column- Fidelity has had but two presidents. President 
‘mpt ist that New York is but a stone’s throw (to coin a Talbot came into office in 1914. The six senior 
ee phrase) from almost any point of insurance conference officers average more than thirty-eight years of 
; ae ‘ ' : service. The complete official roster averages 
, activity. There was a time when a convention any- nearly twenty-four years. This experience is an 
ms where outside of New York involved elaborate prepara- index to the success of Fidelity management. 
ule tions, packing up sundry pieces of luggage, exhaustive Pideliey equates on 0 3% vesseve hesitate Gilet 
_ analvsis of time-tables, actuarial charts and other nine states, including New York and Massachu- 
the statistical devices, and finally the rigors of sustained setts. It is proud of its reputation as a friendly 
1 i travel over a varying period of time, depending on company. 
was which outlying province the convention was to be held. 
ards Now, however, it’s merely a hurried jaunt from the he IDELIT Y MUTUAL LIFE 
the familiar lares and penates, a quick train ride or a INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ob- quicker swoop by plane, with the convention business PHILADELPHIA 
sane dispatched in workmanlike fashion and there you are, WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Prestiat 
are back in the office again and scarcely anybody knew 
ae you had gone in the first place. — 
In- © 
ibia IFE company advertising managers from the New York area 
ted. who registered at Carvel Hall for the advertising sessions TH ERE WE a E N Oo SH i ft LD 4 
isin included Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
ket Arthur A. Fisk, Prudential, and Stuart Benedict, Metropolitan. 
Mr. Fisk, incidentally, is vice-president of thelnsurance Adver- I N T bt E 4 T Oo N E A G E a 
ach Y 
Z tising Conference. The Conference is primarily neither a life 
ywn insurance organization nor a property insurance activity, but But when man’s budding intelligence showed the necessity for 
- . 9 t P a ._ - Y hi some form of protection, he instinctively turned to the Shield, and 
een combines both life and property advertisers in its members ip. the Shield from that day to this, has been man’s most universal 
on- since they have a common interest in the broader fields of public form of defense and protection. 
een ) relations and the study of advertising media. In 1936 still more thousands are turning to the Shield Company 
o for complete Life Insurance protection, swelling the numbers of 
ym- —_ - . e ig yr ¢ r of 2,230,000 peo yhe e 
if ISTORIC Carvel Hall, where the sessions were IN FORCE Oe ee ee ee tee eBlag - Be 
- held is just across the street from the U. S. Naval —IN 1936: of Protection 
on- ~ . 
vat Academy. June Week, the big event of the year for $455,993 ,873 1936 its greatest year, as indeed, each suc- 
the midshipmen, will soon bring to the future naval IN 1932: 2 an ie ieee 
‘all officers a maximum of hectic activity, and the grounds $308,255,850 new levels .. . 
aa of the Academy last week echoed with the tramp of GROWING GREATER EVERY DAY 
‘ie marching feet or the hustle of detached groups who “ane 
er F ° » 9 ° . 
h were busily putting the final touches to the year’s train- The NATIO NAL Li e E AN D A 
e ° ° ° ° ° Ny Gen 
a Pose . actic w . — Ws ate) 
ing in preparation for the climactic week. Here, by an An 
ia P . . % fey v4 
a odd coincidence, the emphasis was placed on the more isp ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. ee | 
on- ee, » = ce hi - ° Trdg wl NN 
ott bellicose aspects of social security, while back in y HOME OFFICE, Nacional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. VER 
Carvel Hall’s diminutive ballroom the peaceful side of SS C.A.CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, W.R. WILLS, President THE SHIELD 
. : : . — ’ : visi dati P COMPANY 
it was being discussed by S. S. Larmon, vice-president 
of the Young & Rubicam Advertising Agency, New 
on, York, who developed the comforting theory that the 
ed Social Security Act would stimulate the life insurance 
business rather than affect it adversely. This agency, “W/ / b . } 
opened ag “ e Il be getting results 
se by the way, handled the advertising campaign for Life 
mM Insurance Week and did a good job in waking up a f. h fi a 
letharei ; : oli or the next five years 
yn- ethargic public. 
m- s =— ; - 
-say Bullington & Mason, Southland Life 
le DECLINE of more than two million dollars is noted in the oe. OUNT , * S a 
21 gl - ; : \gents. We are probably the best-known 
n- total sales of life insurance in New York City for April as © ; eagries x ’ , . 
compared with March. According to an estimate of the Life agents in W ichita Falls and, of course, it 
h Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York, the total sales brought results. 
€ for March amounted to $62,064,000, while the total for April was i -£ . 
Spee For further information concerning this plan 
se $59,782,000. The decrease is normal, however, and should be be as inet Vine. Secsiieat Claen wd IE rf 
n- completely forgotten when the returns for May are received, write to First Vice-President Clarence I. Linz, 
with the concentration of activity during Life Insurance Week. or to Vice-President and Agency Manager, 
° Col. Wm. E. Talbot. 
PRIL, which was designated McLain Month by the 
- Guardian Life in honor of Vice-President James A ND L I F E 
A. McLain, resulted in a record breaking production S OUTHL 








of new business by the company’s field force. In number 
all Insurance Company 


of lives insured, the month’s figures surpassed 
previous McLain Month records, while paid-up figures HARRY L. SEAY, President 
for the month showed an increase of 18 per cent over 
April, 1935, denoting the largest April total for the HOME OFFICE . . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 














past five years. 
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Clancy Connell Reelected 
State Head 
tire membership of the local 
tions affiliated with the New 
tate Association of Life Un- 
represented at the 


Association 


eT was 

ial meeting of the parent organi- 

at Schenectady on May 14 and 
participated in voting Clancy Con- 
New York City manager of the 
Provide Mutual, into another term 
as president. Other officers elected 
Phoenix Mutual, Buf- 
tary-treasurer, and Edwin 
Hancock, Buffalo, 


were J E. Lee, 
falo, secre 
4. Murphy, John 


resident. 


The local association in the con- 
vention city was host to the delegates 
and feted them with a dinner at the 
Mohawk Club at the conclusion of 
the convention and also on the follow- 
ing day when the annual sales con- 
gress was held with approximately 
600 in attendance. 

Among the speakers at the meeting 
were: Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president 
of Union College; Vincent B. Coffin, 
superintendent of agencies, Connecti- 
cut Mutual; Louis C. Roth, Mutual 
Benefit, Buffalo; Harry Philips, Jr., 
Engelsman agency, Penn Mutual, New 
York; Henry E. North, vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life, and Jay L. Lee, 
Phoenix, Buffalo. 


Central States Life 
Examination 


The examination report on the Cen. 
tral Life Assurance Society of Des 
Moines, Iowa—recently concluded by 
the insurance departments of lowa, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, I]- 
linois and Indiana—shows a splendid 
financial position and compliments the 
Central Life highly on its trusteeship 
of the funds of the Illinois Life, taken 
over by it and managed since the mid. 
dle of 1933. 

The examination was both on the 
Central Life, as such, and on its ad- 
ministration of the Illinois Life fund. 

















Are You the Man 


who is looking for an opportunity to make good? Have you the 


* * * * * 


right stuff? Can you produce? Can you direct others? Is your 


character and credit standing above reproach? Have you saved 


enough money to be independent for ninety days? [If so, tell us all 


about yourself, and include several local references. We need 


additional managers in the smaller towns and cities in Ohio, Ken- 


tucky. Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida. Our contracts are 


fair .. 


. and permanent — on a royalty basis — no salaries or 


advances. Our line of industrial weekly, ordinary monthly cash 


funeral. and a full spread of ordinary policies sell readily . . . and 


stay sold. Remember, please, we will not employ the agents of 


other companies. If you are merely looking for a change of scen- 


ery. don't bother. If you mean business . . . as we do . . . write 


today direct to 


* * * * * 
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BEN. W. LACY, President 


ALL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HI approach neither of summer nor of the political 
pai.y conventions next month has lessened business 


activity. Indexes of production show substantial gains 
wer the same time a year ago; weekly freight loadings 
ast ek were the highest of this year to date and 


almost 17 per cent above the figure for the same period 
n 1925, and retail trade reported gains in all parts of 
the country except the Pacific Coast. The stock market 
has definitely recovered from its recent recession. 

* * * 
AST week the United States Supreme Court declared 
[ the Guffey Coal Control Act unconstitutional by 
what was practically a 6-3 decision, Chief Justice Hughes 
lifering somewhat from the five others as to the grounds 
for the majority view. Evidently any Federal attempt to 
egulate labor or industry along NRA lines will be im- 
ossible until the Constitution is amended or the per- 
sonne! of the Supreme Court changes. Further, in Wash- 
ngton, the Senate Finance Committee has toned down 
the tax bill so that the levy on corporation surpluses is 
educed to 7 per cent and other corporation taxes are 
relied upon to bring the Government’s revenue up to 
the desired amount. 

* * * 

ORE picturesque excitement in Washington last 
M week was furnished by the House committee in- 
vestigating Dr. Francis Everett Townsend’s Old Age 
Revolving Pension plan. Doctor Townsend was the chief 
witness for two and a half days; the evidence produced 
hy the committee tended to suggest, over the Doctor’s 
denials, that his scheme was largely intended to raise 
money for those most closely connected with it rather 
than for the old folks of the nation. More and more 
irritated, on Thursday afternoon, Doctor Townsend sud- 
denly walked out of the committee room, refusing to 
come back again “except under arrest.” At first there 
was talk of asking the House to cite him for contempt, 
but apparently fear of martyrizing the doctor led to a 
change of mind. 

*¢ 6 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended May 16 and 23, 1936, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

May 16 May 23 
Mon- Satur- Mon- Satur- 

day day day day 


« 


70 Industrials ....... 146.93 149.05 148.73 148.82 

ee 35.72 37.10 37.02 36.92 

100 Stocks ........... 113.57 115.47 115.22 115.25 

eee 98.31 98.79 98.79 98.86 
* * * 


TEEL INGOT production in the United States rose 

one point last week to 68% per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, although the automotive and 
agricultural implement demand has declined. June is 
expected to show a less than seasonal falling off in 
demand. 

* * * 

Bor" cotton and grain prices declined slightly last 

week. Following liquidation of the long holdings 
of the Producers’ Pool, May contracts in cotton showed 
a net decline of one point for the week, while July rose 
four points and new crop months lost 7 to 12 points. 
Wheat prices closed fractionally lower on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and other grains followed sympa- 
thetically. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

Arthur R. Cuthbertson, superintendent of the Flint, 
Mich., district of the Prudential of Newark, recently be- 
came eligible to Class “F” membership in the Prudential 
Old Guard. Another Prudential superintendent to enter 
Class “F” is Bernard T. McGettigan, of the Philadelphia 
district. 

A group of Clevelanders headed by the Hickox Finance 
Corporation has purchased 70 per cent of the stock of the 
Agricultural Life of America, with headquarers in Detroit. 

A reduction totaling $1,273,342 or 15 per cent of the 
lien on Royal Union Life policies reinsured November, 
1933, by the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been announced. 

Eugene R. Rosselot, superintendent of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., has rounded a quarter-century of service with the 
Prudential of Newark. 

The Brazos Life has moved its home office from Bryon, 
Tex., to Dallas. 


COMPANY REPORTS 

An increase of $1,297,465 in paid business in April over 
the corresponding month a year ago is reported by the 
National Life of Montpelier, Vt. This makes the eight- 
eenth consecutive month in which the National Life has 
reported increases in paid business over corresponding 
months of the previous year. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska established its fourth 
consecutive monthly gain in April. Issued business for 
the month was 27.3 per cent greater than that for April, 
1935. The year-to-date gain in issued business is over 
23 per cent. 

The agency organization of the General American Life 
of St. Louis wrote 35 per cent more new life insurance 
during the month of April than in the same month last 
year. 

A great record was made in March, “President’s Month,” 
by the Woodmen of the World, when $24,544,000 was writ- 
ten. Of this amount, $8,600,000 was sent in in one day. 

The Pioneer Mutual Life of Dallas, Tex., reports a 57 
per cent increase in business since January 1. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

J. R. Williston & Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have revised their group insurance program. 
The total life insurance in force is increased from about 
$70,000 to more than $350,000, and also provides sickness 
and accident benefits; accidental death and dismember- 
ment coverage are added. The group plan is being under- 
written by the Metropolitan Life of New York. 

The Second National Bank & Trust Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
has revised its group insurance plan, through which the 
bank employees receive approximately $60,000 additional 
life insurance, bringing the total in force to about $250,000. 
The plan is being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life 
of New York on a cooperative basis. 

The United States Bronze Powder Works, Inc., main 
office in New York, has adopted a group life and accident 
and health insurance program, which is being administered 
by the Metropolitan Life of New York on a cooperative 
basis. 

Contract for group insurance coverage for approxi- 
mately sixty employees of the Municipal Water Works, 
Little Rock, Ark., was awarded to the General American 
of St. Louis. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


LL New England calls are pleasant, more or less, 
mostly more. The insurance executive one meets 


sales ideas, he wades into present day sales methods 
and proceeds at once to find the fallacious principle 
involved. He has been at it for some years and has 
completely disabused his own mind, and the minds of 
most of his agents, of many sales programs that are 
still in use elsewhere. I usually purloin a few of his 
best thoughts and pass them along on later calls to 








ially the type that flourishes in that region alone. a deserving few. 
The publisher’s salesmen whose territory is east of the s 
Hudson are unanimous in praise of the simple, straight- N a recent visit I found that he had incorporated 
forward, rugged individuals with whom they do busi- O a simple talk in book form. It’s a layman’s intro- 
ne Something of the nature of the country itself is duction to life insurance, devoid of insurance terms; in 
reflected in the clearness and honesty with which these unaffected language it gives Mr. Prospect a layout by Aet 
ain-spoken men view their business conduct. In solic- which he sells himself. The book, bound in boards, is Atla) 
heir business it is stupid to flatter or cajole, the titled “The United Life Way,” each copy is numbered = 
one can do is to make simple presentation of his and a record is kept of the individuals to whom a copy _ 
vare ind allow the prospective purchaser to make is given. None but producing agents can secure copies Cent 
he decision. Once made the decision is made; it is and’they must report to the home office the disposition ye 
practica irrevocable and the percentage of renewal they make of copies. The book is merely presented to Bau! 
probably higher in New England than in the likely prospect on the first call and no effort is 
her section of the United States, so far as insur- made to talk life insurance. When sufficient time has | Pal 
ance publishing is concerned. Naturally, friendships elapsed the agent returns and asks the prospect’s idea a 
e not lightly made in such a territory, but once made of the book. Gu 
take on the aspects of New Hampshire granite & ox 
are just as sturdy. F the prospect is a normally curious person he has Ho1 
e | already in the privacy of his own home pencilled in oe 
O* EK of the more pleasant calls is to head for Con figures in a blank chart contained in the book and has Ma 
cord, N. H., and more particularly the United discovered that while in terms of dollars he has suffi- Met: 
Life and Accident Insurance Company. Of making a cient insurance, in terms of income he is far from his aid 
ale 1 am reasonably certain, but better still, when I mark. The record to date shows that the book is pro- Mi 
enter the office of Oscar T. Sullivan, superintendent of ducing insurance from sources usually inaccessible and aie 
agencies, I am sure of a very agreeable hour of instruc- for no other apparent reason than the fact that it is ome 
Mentally I have termed him the great debunker. simple, plain and as honest as the hills of New Hamp- New 
Scrupulously avoiding any criticism of his competitor’s shire which surround the home office that sponsored it. Nes 
=a 
Ore 
Pac 
Per 
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WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES | 


Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- | Sta’ 























tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. - 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- . 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to : iE 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total dees 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- wnnite 
, April 25 ment May 2 ment May 9 ment May 16 ment ad 
oans pre 
On Farm _ Property $259,589 2.90 $630,376 5.03 $354,637 2.48 $429,897 8.02 , wh 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,357,212 15.15 8,729,473 29.78 1,701,609 11.87 1,060,272 19.77 re 
Total $1,616,801 18.05 $4,359,849 34.81 " $2,056,246 ” 14.35 "$1,490,169 ” 27.79 ie 
Railroad Securities : 
Bonds 5.31 $4,376,901 34.95 $8,255,904 57.63 $1,311,275 24.45 
Stock .03 7,741 .06 67,400 A7 127,500 2.38 a 
Total 008s $478,635 5.34 $4,384,642 35.01 $8,323,304 58.10 $1,438,775 26.83 
Public Utility Securities 
Sond . $2,657,846 29.67 $2,797,163 22.33 $1,993,438 13.91 $1,680,420 31.33 
Stocks 26,625 .80 33,263 27 2,000 01 31,958 -60 
Total ccececeee $2,684,471 29.97 $2,830,426 22.60 $1,995,438 13.92 $1,712,378 31.9: 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds $579,891 6.47 2,225 .02 $823,220 5.75 $101,344 1.89 
Canadian Bonds ‘ , cosece oon  .q  €@eoses sae jo «asec io.  aeuecs eee 7 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments ees : 30,225 _ art sm sian +s tiv 
State, County, Municipal 3,436,953 38.36 606,703 4.84 533,984 3.73 519,276 9.68 re 
Total . . $4,016,844 44.83 $639,153 5.10 $1,357,204 9.48 $620,620 11.57 Ei 
Miscellaneous Securities a ; Li 
Bonds caves ey $299,813 2.39 $591,550 4.13 $99,997 1.86 4 
Stocks $162,000 1.81 11,000 -09 3,000 02 1,000 .02 of 
Total ' $162,000 1.81 $310,813 2.48 $594,550 4.15 $100,997 1.88 a 
rapitulati ; to 
— — aes $7,150,769 79.82 $8,113,030 64.78 $12,198,096 85.14 $3,712,312 69.22 
Stocks Pee aa 191,181 2.13 ,004 Al 72,409 51 160,458 2.99 nc 
Lo 1,616,801 18.05 4,359,849 $4.81 2,056,246 14.35 1,490,169 27.79 ; 
Loans . oeeseuees ° . ‘ ad act Bist , ssi a ne sa ; | in 
Total . ee er $8,958,751 100.00 $12,524,883 100.00 $14,326,742 100.00 $5,362,939 100.00 th 
' 
tIncludes $500,000 industrial bonds. th 
to 
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TWENTY YEAR DIVIDEND EXHIBIT SUMMARIES PER $1000 
ORDINARY LIFE AT AGE 35—1936 BASIS 


(All Data Taken from 1936 Life Agents Brief Published by The 




















Spectator) 


Interest Rate 





ao t ——_ 
2% Z => 3 
#5 © be w © 4 
5 & 40> & = O64 
% $_ r Oo 
Aet! fe (Ord.) 3.0 1.07 3.50 2.50 
Ath: (Pfd. Risk W. L.) a 3.5 , 99 100 4.00 
Banl , Des Moines (W.L. Mat. at 85) 3.0 1.38 1.00 100 
Ba! Neb. (End. at 85) vin 3.5 20 1.00 1.00 
Ber! e (Ord.) 3.0 7.86 0 3.50 
Ce Des Moines (Ord.) 3.0 $38 az.05 1.00 1.00 
Colu is Mutual (End. at 85) 3.5 6.06 a6.67 @5.03 gq 1.00 
Co! cut General (Ord.) ‘ 3.5 6.22 abd.6¢ a4.94 75 3.75 
Contr ut Mutual (Ord.) ~~ 3.0 1.67 { a3.76 1.00 1.00 
Equ e, Des Moines (Ord.) ’ 3.0 3.93 a4.98 a3.77 1.00 1.00 3. 26 
Eq e, New York (Ord.) 3.0 562.20 $21 1.08 7.00 94.58 1.73 @3.85 @3.47 *3.35 3.35 62.64 
Fed (End. at 85) ; 3.5 527.00 192 80 1.69 06.16 187.64 9.38 a&.81 az.48 »o0 250 56.51 
Fid y Mutual (Ord.) Sinaloa : 3.0 524.80 $17.48 0.87 327.00 90.48 $52 @5.92 @5.47 8.75 3.75 8.8 
Gir (End. at 85) rT eceen 3.5 513.80 128.0 1.40 314.40 113.63 5.68 a7.9% a6.52 1.00 4.00 8.01 
G tee Mutual (End. at 85) 3.5 $36.20 375.71 8.79 06.16 69 18 1.00 4.00 8.74 
Gu eS A ee se oe 527.00 12 1 1.28 27.58 97.9 $90 a4.77 4.13 1.00 1.00 4.21 
Hor N. Y¥. (W. L. Payable at 85) 3.0 129.80 ! 64 21.43 1.45 97.19 $86 a5.10 «4.07 1.00 1.00 62.94 
Jef Standard (Fiend. at 85) 8.5 16.20 5 16.04 124.9 6.2 ajz.14 @ab.46 00 00 2.70 
Jol Hancock Mutual (Find. at 85) 3.0 121.20 6.4 31.00 mA 178 ab.00 a4.96 a 75 250 ab2.00 
M: husetts Mutual (Ord.) 3.0 527.00 1.2 6 97.58 11.67 158 a4.30 a?.96 8.75 »"H 56.66 
Met olitan (W. L. Pd. up at 85)d.. 3.0 507.00 129.99 7.01 S85 61.90 15.11 7 7 0 ad8.98 
Met itan ($5,000 Wh. L.)d 5.0 2,256.00 S.56 7 1,804.00 LOG 56 > 11.19 2 7 20 
Mi 1 Mutual (Ord.) 3.5 09.84 92.83 $17.01 0.85 10.75 106.26 ro] a6é.48 a4.9 h 1.50 54.30 
M ta Mutual (End. at 85)f 8.5 20.00 84.51 i 19 21.77 06.00 129.49 6.47 a7 an.67 h 1.50 52 RE 
Mut Benefit (Ord.) .0 527.00 106.68 120 1.02 327.58 12.74 1.64 a3.93 a2.7 1.00 75 63.50 
Mt N. Y. (Ord.) 3.0 6.26 ' i l LOS. 3¢ 42 ah .6 ¢ 7 60 4.25 65.8 
Nat ul, Vt. (€Ord.) . 3.0 134.99 12 01 160 65.01 95 @4.56 « 29 gs”) 220 6.37 
New England Mutual (Ord.) : 0 140.00 136.19 ( X] 0.19 76.2 81 ( 8 @a3.08 1.00 3.75 & 
Ne York Life (Ord.) 3.0 562.20 .b4 419.66 0.98 92. 66 1.( a3.S8 a?.48 j On % 42 
Nor estern Mutual (Ord.)k 3.0 537.60 172.11 ( H 8.27 37.91 0 a2.76 al.89 4.25 4.25 9.46 
Nol stern National (End. at 85)m 3.5 ) 60 6.00 65.99 3.30 06a7.31 @4.86 1.00 1.00 44.15 
Or Mutual (End SD) 3.5 > 1s 181 16.00 9 1S 151 a »S a4.61 7] 00 2 09 
P Mutual (Ord.) 3.5 14 2.07 03.00 138.42 6.92 a7.94 a5d.89 j 7 60.09 
Pe Mutual (Ord.)p 0 1 if 0.01 27.58 7 8 6 ag.85 a2.s8 100 100 60.52 
P x Mutual (End. at 85)p 3.0 $23.48 21.17 1.45 11.93 1.60 b4.9 b3.93 1.00 1.00 18 
nt Mutual (Ord.) 3.0 517.60 127.55 05 19.50 327.00 63.0 1 a4.24 a3.29 4.00 4.00 53.60 
il Insurance (End. at 85) 198.290 104.62 ; 8 19.68 237.00 56.58 28 TR r9C9 e250 « 0 ah7.07 
State Life, Ind. (Ord.) . : 3.5 190.00 48.51 $41.49 22.07 10.75 130.74 6.54 a6.68 a@5.7¢ 1.00 $00 68.21 
Stat Mutual (Ord.) 3.0 27.00 107.90 $19.10 0.95 327.58 11.52 $58 a4.31 a3.29 0 0 56.04 
Sur fe, Canada (Ord.)s ‘ ‘ 3.0 58.00 111.58 146.4 2.32 0.00 116.4 S2 a4.43 @3.68 i 7 7.64 
We Coast (W. L. End. at 85).. 3.5 537.20 91.08 145.16 2 6 16.00 139.1¢ 6.08 a7. aé.9 100 1.00 416.57 
) Cash value in excess of net payment * On participating ments of policy proceeds (3 per cent guaranteed) On certifi 
te deposit on which interest is payable fractionally 3.35 (3 pet ent guaranteed) +3 per cent guaranteed aOrdinary§ Life 
b Ex wment at age 85. ¢3 per cent on proceeds of policies and dividends left to accumulate on policies issued after Jan. 1, 1936. d Aver 
age t cost for histories are on issues after April 30, 1921, and after April 30, 1916, respectively Current net costs are on basis of 
entative dividends applicable to policies on 3 per cent rates effectiv January 1, 1935 f Prior to July 1, 1936 93%% payable on 
proceeds of policies subject to withdrawals; 4% payable on proceeds of policies not subject to withdrawal. h4 per cent payable on 
proceeds of policies payable on demand; 4% per cent on policies not payable on demand. j On proceeds of policies not subject to with- 
drawal on demand 3% per cent; subject to withdrawal on demand * per cent. kOn basis of dividends paid in 1936. m Normal divi- 
dend scale is illustrated above. At present company is paying 50 per cent of the normal scale, the full dividend being paid on policies 
reaching the end of the 20th policy year or at prior death or maturit) p Scale effective July 1, 1936 r Whole Life Effective after 
Apr 1, 1936. uw Data unavailable 





couragement and often an obstacle 
that leads to failure. 

In the introductory the author gives 
the first essentials of the job as fol- 
lows: “Perhaps the first step to be 
taken in prospecting is the realiza- 
tion that a real prospect ‘és who 


has a need for life insurance, who can 


Get Rid of China Egg 
Type of Prospect 

The problem of intelligent and effec- 
tive prospecting is treated in an in- 
teresting article appearing the 
Equiwoa, published by the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, Des Moines. The author 
of the article points out that while 
a few naturally gifted salesmen, men 
to whom the task of making friends is 
no task, find the problem of prospect- 
ing simple, but to the vast majority 
the job is a tedious one, demanding 
the most careful sort of effort and in 
too many cases being a source of dis- 


in 
one 
pass the necessary examination, who 
can pay the premiums, and who can 
be sold by you. In other words, a 
prospect is a person an agent has 
every reason to believe he sell. 
Obviously it takes comparatively few 
of these each year to assure a good 
sales volume. An agent who exercises 
great care in rigidly qualifying his 


can 


prospects may expect to sell at least 
one out of three, and if this is accom- 
plished, the acquisition of one genuine 
prospect daily should assure 100 sales 
per year. 

It has been said that the greatest 
drawback to satisfactory and _ profit- 
able production is the average agent’s 
reluctance to part with “china eggs” 
—i.e., apparently qualified prospects 
who just don’t, or won’t, buy. Indeed, 
many leading producers attribute 
much of their success to their willing- 
ness to discard promptly all such 
names as soon as it becomes apparent 
that they will not buy for some time 
to come. 
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Excessive Drinking 


URING the arid twenties 

when conservative America 
was promising itself that the re- 
peal of prohibition would promote 
the cause of temperance the popu- 
lace apparently worked up a 
terrific thirst which is now being 
quenched at the cost of too many 
uninsurable lives. Life insurance 
men themselves, in many in- 
stances, felt that regulated liquor 
traffic might tend to ease a situa- 
tion wherein so many livers were 
being spoiled and so many other- 
wise good clients were ending up 
in the psychopathic ward instead 
of the medical examiner’s office. 
It would appear, however, from a 
survey conducted by the North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company, that the wish might 
have fathered the thought be- 
cause the records of this com- 
pany indicate that the excessive 
use of alcohol as a cause of unin- 
surability among men and women 
under age thirty has increased 
thirteen per cent over one year 
ago and one hundred and eighty- 
three per cent over 1932. For all 
ages, the increase over a year ago 
was eight per cent, indicating that 
the young folk have not learned 
to appreciate that moderation in 
all things is more than a copy 
book slogan. 

The very logical explanation is 
advanced that much of the dam- 
age, insurancewise, has developed 
from the growing use of alcoholic 
beverages in the home, both in 
private and for purposes of enter- 
tainment, which is undeniable. 
Before the repeal of prohibition 
the average homeowner thought 
too much of his own and his 
guests’ health to serve the ques- 
tionable liquor supplies then 
available while today it is a mark 
of distinction and hospitality to 


With the Editors 


bring out the ranking brands im- 
mediately the callers enter the 
doorway. Also, the increasing 
trend on the part of former ab- 
stainers to drop in at the tavern 
after office hours has done a share 
in making liquor drinkers an in- 
creasing problem. 

The fact probably is that the 
excessive drinkers of the prohibi- 
tion era, for the most part, were 
not policy owners nor were they 
very good prospects. However, 
the situation is what it is and has 
to be faced. Probably a year or 
so hence the country will have 
settled down to an even keel in 
this respect, realizing at night 
that a morning headache is no 
bargain at any price and realize 
in passing the corner tap room 
that there is no rush; that it will 
still be there next trip by. Mean- 
while, the agent has just one more 
hazard to face in the game that is 
played over the “Not Taken” 
course. 





MODERN THINKING 


In all periods of industrial convalescence 
there are certain so-called business men 
who hold back and want to see ‘What's 
going to happen next." 

It's a safe bet that business isn't going 
to run after them. 

They've got to run after business, and 
with hot-foot speed at that. 

| know of innumerable cases of out- 
standing success and big profits being 
made today. 

But these men are self-starting, hard- 
hitting go-getters. 

They are masters of initiative, creative 
energy and showmanship. 

They realize that the world is different 
than it used to be, and are building 
accordingly. 

Heaven may protect the poor working 
girl, but it won't offer much help to the 
individual who does not understand, ap- 
preciate and practice modern thinking 
and clever showmanship. 


EVERIT B. TERHUNE 












The Bankruptcy Bill 


B* a close squeak the Municipal 
Bankrupt Act has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court and there will be 
very few tears shed in life insur- 
ance circles over the decision. 

Since its introduction in Con- 
gress the Act has disturbed those 
executives of life insurance com- 
panies whose particular concern 
is with investments. Municipal 
issues have always been classed 
close to Governments as a desir- 
able investment for life insurance 
funds but the enactment of the 
controversial bankruptcy legisla- 
tion would have seriously im- 
paired the standing of such se- 
curities in the life insurance com- 
pany portfolio. 

Life insurance men were well 
aware from the start that munici- 
palities, in general, could scarcely 
be entrusted with such an easy 
way out of financial difficulties 
and saw, as well, that the terrible 
temptation to spend recklessly as 
a result of political pressure, 
would only be encouraged by the 
enactment of legislation which 
removed the necessity of paying 
the piper. 

The legislation seemed to most 
people in this business, and to 
The Spectator, to violate common 
sense but there were very grave 
doubts as to whether it could be 
successfully controverted on con- 
stitutional grounds. The Supreme 
Court apparently threw the act 
out on the grounds that it violated 
state sovereignty, a point that 
was made early in the fight by a 
number of insurance company 
attorneys. 

Whatever the _ technicalities 
over which it stumbled, the story 
is that the Act is dead, and that 
is good news for life insurance. 
Selected municipals remain desir- 
able outlets for insurance funds. 
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